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Priorities for Containment 


7s news from the Korean front is still grim. Although a handful 

of American soldiers have continued, with air support but without 
adequate artillery or anti-tank weapons, to slow down the Communist 
armoured columns, the retreat has continued. The Communists are 
now across the Kum River and are threatening the American advance 
positions at Taejon. There appears to be confidence in both Tokyo 
and Washington that a sufficient bridgehead can be maintained to make 
the mounting of a counter-offensive possible, but the margin is narrow 
between the time needed to bring in men and material and the space 
that can still be safely “‘ sold” to secure it. | 


Yet in spite of the bad news, the Korean incident cannot be called 
discouraging in the wider context of western policy. On the contrary, 
it seems that the Soviet leaders have succeeded once again in doing 
the one thing necessary to ensure the defeat of their own tactics of 
infiltration and disintegration. Just as the Prague coup ensured the 
passage of Marshall aid, the Korean aggression can turn the policy 
of containment from a diplomatist’s blueprint into cold military reality. 
The truth is that, for the last year, the foreign policy and the defensive 
strategy of the western world have become increasingly out of step. 
As Mr Menzies put it in his speech on Tuesday night: 

It is all too true that from time to time we have a foreign policy of one 
kind and a defence policy of another, forgetting that a powerful foreign 


policy begets obligations and that a realistic defence policy makes you 
fit to perform them. 


Such has been the weakness of western policy. In diplomacy, there 
is general agreement that a stop must be put to Communist expansion. 
In defence, however, the conclusion appears to have been that the 
west can have as much military strength as it can “ afford,” whether 
or not that level bears any relation to the strength needed to keep 
Communism in check. Korea has shattered these pretensions. The 
western powers cannot live any longer in a cloud-cuckoo land of con- 
tainment without weapons and defence by instalments. 


In view of all the wild talk and the public alarm, it is important 
to emphasise that the Communist aggression on Korea in no way 
invalidates the policy that the western nations have been pursuing. Oa 
the contrary, that policy is confirmed, and its chances of success—that 
is, of avoiding the third world war—have been greatly enhanced. The 
attack on Korea was a tactical surprise, but it was exactly the sort of 
thing that the policy of containment expected to have to face ; it was 
always clear that the Russians would probe into every weak spot in 
the long line between the Communist and the free worlds. But, on 
the other hand, the net effect of Korea is to remove two of the basic 
doubts about western policy. To those who wondered whether the 
United States really would come to the assistance of any victim of 
aggression, the answer is now on the record. And the other great 
question-mark, whether the west had enough organised force to remove 
any possibility of a quick victory for Communist aggression, is also, by 
all apparent signs, to be removed. 
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It is natural that news stories of tanks advancing and 
pictures of refugees should cause alarm and foreboding 
and a wave of gloomy conviction that another world war 
is imminent and inevitable. But on a cool analysis, the 
fact that the Korean incident has happened increases 
the chances of avoiding a world-wide war. A month ago 
there were two main reasons for fearing that total war 
might break out. The first was madness in the Kremlin 
and that still remains. The second was miscalculation in 
the Kremlin, and the chances of that are surely now 
greatly reduced. For the west the lesson is not to change 
policy, but to pursue the former policy with more vigour 
—and with more confidence that it will succeed in pre- 
venting war. 

Another of the false first impressions of the Korean 
fighting that needs correcting is that the Far East is the 
main seat of danger. There may be other aggressions 
on the borders of China—or, indeed, in the Middle East. 
But the place where the issue will be determined— 
whether it be by cold war or by hot—is in Europe. It 
is here that the two systems lie close together and where 
mortal blows can be exchanged. It is here that no space 
can be sold even for precious time. So long as there is 
any risk of a rapid Russian occupation of the western 
continent, western diplomacy is hampered from one end 
of the world to the other. The very first priority of a 
policy of peace through strength is to create an inter- 
national army in being in Europe strong enough to deter 
aggression. The second priority is to have similar forces 
‘within reach of the other weak spots in the chain. The 
third is to create a mobile reserve of the free nations, 
which could be rapidiy moved wherever it was needed. 
The fourth is to have the plans, the designs and the 
orders ready, so that, if it is necessary, industry can be 
very rapidly mobilised. The fifth is to make sure that 
the allied countries are working to an agreed and under- 
stood programme. If all these things can be done, there 
will be no world war. These necessities were apparent 
before the Korean incident. They are, in fact, inherent 
in any idea of containment. What Korea has done is to 
throw a blinding light on the gap between western needs 
and western performance. What it may and should do 
is to give the impetus necessary to persuade democratic 
governments that defence must be accepted on such a 
scale in times, if not of peace, at least of non-war. 

* 


The programme is a formidable one. The urgency 
of it cannot be over-emphasised. But the magnitude 
necessary can easily be exaggerated. Over and over 
again it must be repeated that the job is not to fight and 
win a war—when the sky is the limit—but to prevent 
one—in which time is of the essence. “ Too little and 
too late ” is perhaps dangerously familiar ; there is a risk 
now of planning to produce too much too late. Enormous 
programmes take longer to set on foot than more 
moderate ones ; to make the plans too big might provide 
very little more protection in the next three vital years— 
and far more than will be needed thereafter. The task 
is to catch up with a Soviet and Soviet-controlled arma- 
ment programme which is several years ahead of the 
west in time, but almost certainly not very large in total 
size, relatively to the resources of the western countries. 
It is a contest in time, not in amount, and the vital ques- 
tion to ask of western rearmament plans is not “ how 
much ?” but “ when ?” 

If this argument is accepted, it has certain quite clear 
consequences for British defence policy. The first task 
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is to mould the 360,000-odd men in the British army 
into a larger number of front-line mobile formations than 
has hitherto been achieved. At the same time the argu- 
ment that the gravity of the situation makes it necessary 
to increase the period of national service in Britain 
should be resisted. Conscription is designed to create 
large reserves over a long period, so that a trained army 
can be quickly mobilised in the event of total war, T) 
call up more conscripts now would merely complicate 
the problems of the regular army without, at least for ; 
time, materially adding to its fighting power. On the 
other hand, if the Korea aggression is the precursor of 
further local acts of aggression, the necessity to maintain 
a policy of “ defence by riposte ” may make it necessary 


to call up some of the existing army and air force 
reserves. 


If mobile front-line forces are to have their full effec. 
a radical transformation is needed 1n their equipment and 
fire power. The spectacle of American troops in Korea 
without adequate tanks or anti-tank guns and without 
the right kind of air support would, in view of recent 
propaganda about advances in technological magic, be 
ludicrous if it were not so tragic. But it is only a 
practical illustration of the dilemma between long-ierm 
and short-term preparedness. The pace of technical 
advance in the design of both weapons and aircraft is 
now so rapid that it is tempting to keep on improving 
prototypes rather than plunge into mass production. 
The fighting in Korea shows how essential it is to have 
up-to-date weapons actually in the hands of trained 
troops. 

In choice of weapons, two lessons are suggested by 
Korea. The first is greatly to increase the fire power of 
both artillery and infantry. Too large a part of the 
British army is still using weapons which were only just 
adequate in 1945. The improved weapons must now 
speedily move from the drawing board or out of stock 
and into the hands of those who may have to fire them. 
The best designs that exist today should be put into 
production ; there will be time to improve on them 
later. The second urgent need is for the creation of 
strong tactical air forces to support the mobile forms 
tions of the Army. It is obvious that, so far as Brita 
is concerned, the requirements of air defence at home 
and the needs of Western Union make heavy calls on 
the production of fighters. This production may there- 
fore have to be greatly expanded, and the programme for 
the production of medium bombers and fighter bombers 
accelerated by a year or more. It is upon weapons which 
will contribute to the strengthening of defence agains! 
local aggression that all energies should be concentrated 
in this period not of war but of containment. 


If these are the present necessities of realistic defence 
—and it is difficult to see how the western world ca 
do with less—it is clear that more money must b 
spent upon armaments. Of all expenditure this is the 
type most likely to compete immediately with civilian 
requirements. To secure the weapons it may be neces 
sary to reduce sharply the number of new cars, refriget® 
tors, television sets and household fittings made avail- 
able to the public. President Truman is ready t© face 
both necessities—the provision of finance and we 
curtailing of civilian economy. He has propos 
increased expenditure of the order of $10 billion and - 
asked to divert materials to war p . to expan 


taxes, to limit credit and to cut back unessential expe 
diture and production. He has, in fact, moved with * 
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much courage and spirit on the home front as in his 
original determination to resist aggression. The British 
community both here and in the Commonwealth must be 
prepared for an equivalent effort, and must be ready to 
confront the consequences. They cannot be other than 
sombre, for if room has to be made in a fully stretched 
economy for several hundreds of millions more of defence 
expenditure, then some other form of expenditure— 
governmental or private—will have to be reduced. This 
presents an awkward choice ; but the one unforgivable 
thing would be to allow it to be decided by the blind 
lottery of inflation. 


* 


A decision reached among the most effective military 
partners of the western world to put their defences into 
effective order would be a great deal gained, but it would 
not be everything. The struggle against Communism is 
not a fight that each nation can carry out separately. The 
principle of a fusing of command and of resources has 
been accepted and the framework of co-ordination exists 
—in the Atlantic Council, in Western Union, in the 
defence arrangements of the Commonwealth. The habit 
of co-operation has, one may hope, also survived from 
the last war to make effective the efforts of such organisa- 
tions as the Standing Group of the United States, Britain 
and France, which co-ordinates the military activities of 
the three nations from Washington. There is, therefore, 
no need at this stage to elaborate more machinery for 
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producing a single western effort. What appears neces- 
sary is to make urgent and decisive use of the machinery 
that is already there. To the uninformed public, for 
instance, it seems curious that the defence problems of 
Korea, Hongkong, Indo-China and Malaya—all of them 
different facets of the same reality of Communist 
pressure—should still apparently be dealt with piecemeal 
by separate ministries of defence. It may be, for 
instance, that it is better to send marines from California 
to Pusan and leave units of the British regular army in 
Hongkong. The logistics of the situation may demand 
such an arrangement. Yet the evidence that is available 
suggests that the decision was not reached on a combined 
basis and that the really lavish machinery of western 
military co-ordination was simply ignored. 

The issue is, in fact, political, not military. If at this 
stage and with Korea to spur them on, the governments 
of the west decide to pool their resources, to make their 
plans jointly, to revive the partnership of the last war, 
and to subordinate everything to an effective policy of 
containment, the resources and the machinery for ‘such 
an effort exist. But resources and machinery cannot of 
themselves dictate policy. They can be used or not as 
the governments decide. The supreme need is for a 
quality of statesmanship in all the western nations equal 
to the courage that Mr Truman and Mr Acheson have 
already shown, so that the free world may derive the 
utmost benefit from the impetus towards unity and 


strength that the Communist aggression in Korea has 
given them. 


Hindu and Moslem 


T is now just over three months since Mr Liaquat Ali 
Khan accepted Mr Nehru’s invitation to come to 
Delhi and attempt a settlement of the communal problem 
in Bengal. The Delhi Agreement on Minorities which 
the two Prime Ministers drew up in April has been 
working better than some pessimists had feared it 
might. Indeed, many people in both Pakistan and India 
have been pleasantly surprised. To have expected com- 
plete harmony would, in the circumstances, have been 
naive; but the Agreement removed the immediate 
danger of war, and that in itself was a very considerable 
success. At the moment, in fact, the two countries are 
perhaps further from coming to blows than at any time 
since partition in 1947; in March, as Mr Nehru 
admitted, they were “ on the brink ” of open war. There 
remain, however, several fundamental questions for 
India and Pakistan to settle if they are to live out the 
future in friendship, and if, as they should, they are to 
present a co-ordinated front to the pressures of Com- 
munism. Besides the minorities, there are still the serious 
disputes over refugee property, over devaluation and 
trade, over the canal waters of the Punjab—and, of 
course, over Kashmir. Events in Korea have drawn 
public statements from both Prime Ministers that they 
must sink their differences. And they are due to meet 
again this week in order to do so. 

It was disappointing that, at the time the Minorities 
Agreement was negotiated, so little came of the intimate 
and friendly exchange of views on Kashmir and other 
problems, or of the trade talks subsequently held in 


Karachi. It has been even more disappointing since 


that, in spite of a relaxation of the barriers to trade, the 


limited barter agreement which did come out of the 
Karachi talks has not been fully implemented. Little 
more than a third of the jute contracted for has reached 
the Indian mills, and by no means all the jute purchased 
before the breakdown in Bengal trade has been released. 
Attempts to extend materially the present restricted 
scope of Indo-Pakistani trade have also so far failed—as 
they are bound to do until the exchange rate difficulty 
is settled. It is true that certain valuable goods traffic 
in fruit, fish and vegetables for Calcutta has restarted ; 
but what is needed is to get vital commerce moving again 
in coal, raw cotton, textiles and wheat—as well as in jute. 

Meanwhile, the Bengal Minorities Agreement con- 
tinues to operate, its machinery now at last fully in being. 
And, although the first impetus has been exhausted, it 
is to be hoped that the Agreement will long remain in 
force ; if it lapsed at this stage the results would be 
disastrous. By the end of its first and most crucial two 
months, from mid-April to mid-June,- the Agreement 
had succeeded in completely stopping the net flow of 
Hindus from East (Pakistani) to West (Indian) Bengal. 
The flow of Moslems in the reverse direction was not 
stopped, but it was very considerably reduced. To judge 
by Pakistani statistics, whereas in the second half of 
April, 104,825 Hindus moved out of Pakistan, 65,257 
came in, leaving a net exodus of 39,568 ; in the first half 
of June, 83,762 Hindus left and 84,999 came in, making 
a net intake of 1,237. Figures for Moslem movement 
(in Bengal only) showed that in the first equivalent period 
34,967 entered Pakistan and $5,370 left, giving a net intake 
of 29,597, while in the second period, 30,676 entered 
and 20,356 left, making a net intake of 10,320—or only 
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a third of what it had been. Since then, there has been 
a slight though not important setback in these trends. 


Even if the Agreement is a long way from having 
persuaded more than a small proportion of the refugees 
to return to their homes, part of its success can neverthe- 
less be measured in the number of Hindus and Moslems 
moving against their respective refugee currents. Most 
of these people undoubtedly consist of former refugees 
who have gone back temporarily to try to salvage some of 
their property, a question on which the Agreement has 
obtained a considerable, if no more than local, success. 
Part of the provision in the Minorities Agreement apply- 
ing to Bengal is that “rights of ownership in, or 
occupancy of, the immovable property of a migrant shall 
not be disturbed. If, during his absence, such property 
is occupied by another person, it shall be returned to him, 
provided that he comes back by the 31st December. 
1950.” It is usually the man with lost property who 
remains bitter and spreads the most bitterness in his new 
home. On the whole the property of the Hindus has 
amounted to more than that of the Moslems, many of 
whom are labourers. And the Pakistan Government is 
to be congratulated on having done what it can through 
trust committees to restore Hindu middle-class property 
without attempting to bargain about the Mosler position 
in West Bengal. 


On the Indian side, in spite of the best intentions, the 
situation has caused some anxiety in Delhi owing to 
the intransigent attitude of opinion in West Bengal. 
When Mr Nehru originally staked his political future on 
achieving a settlement with Pakistan over the minorities, 
there were at first many in India who doubted the 
possibility of any success. But by the time the two 
Bengali ministers, Mr Mookerjee and Mr Neogy, came 
to press their resignations from the cabinet, it was they 
and not Mr Nehru who were flying in the face of public 
opinion in India as a whole. There can now be no doubt 
that the leading Indian ministers have acted loyally and 
courageously in the cause of peace. 


West Bengal stands out as the main source of danger 
to the Agreement. Even now, the tone of its press—apart 
from The Statesman—is ugly and bitter, in spite of 
warnings from Delhi, of promises of good behaviour by 
the Calcutta editors, and of the efforts of the Joint Indo- 
Pakistan newspaper editors conference. Bengal used 
to be the leading and ruling province of nineteenth- 
century viceregal India. Today, West Bengal is an 
unhappy rump of former greatness over which the central 
government in Delhi naturally hesitates to attempt too 
tight a control. Unfortunately, this hesitation, based 
though it partly is on regard for the constitution, could 
yet mean that mischief makers in West Bengal might 
once more bring all India to the brink of the abyss. The 
truth is that many West Bengalis do not want the Agree- 
ment to work ; they talk less of war than they did, but 
they do not know what they want instead, except perhaps 
to see the rest of India suffer for Bengal’s misery. They 
are not even in a mood to accept a new lead. Desperately 
overcrowded—2 million Hindus have come and little 
over 1 million Moslems have left since January—cynical, 
hot tempered, arrogant, disliked by others and in despair, 
West Bengal has so far seen the Agreement work in spite 
of itself. 

Elsewhere, although much calmer and more realistic, 
the general run of public opinion in both Pakistan and 
India is still distrustful of the other. In India, there is a 
deep-rooted conviction that Pakistan never keeps its 
word ; hitches in the present Agreement are quoted as 
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further proof. In Pakistan plenty of people are waiting 
to see whether the Hindu Mahasabha will succeed in 
swinging Congress against the cabinet and Mr Nehru’s 
policy ; they are almost certainly waiting in vain— 
although Mr Nehru could not lightly face the resignations 
of another two key Ministers. On the other hand, visits 
of public men to opposite sides have unquestionably 
improved the atmosphere in both countries and restored 
perspective. Law and order have been reasserted and, 
while there are still minor incidents, robberies and 
murders, there is little talk at present of “ barbarism and 
atrocities ”’ and no major riots. 


w 


The present moment is one of renewed opportunity. 
Both Mr Nehru and Mr Liaquat Ali Khan have been 
abroad during the past few weeks, and have been able, 
as Mr Nehru has said himself, to see their own problems 
from the outside. Everyone interested in drawing 
Pakistan and India together will expect them, in their 
present meeting, to take up where they left off at the 
beginning of the hot weather. The Minorities Agree- 
ment, like a monsoon, has broken some of the tension 
which had been built up. But it is by no means enough, 
even in its own sphere. If nothing further is done to 
help the minorities to live where they are, they will move. 
And although machinery now exists to help them to do 
so, their movement will still cause endless misery and 
stir up much dangerous resentment. They ought to be 
given enough reason to stay where they are. 


Perhaps India and Pakistan, like oil and water, will 
never really mix. There is, however, a new feeling in 
India that, if they cannot act as brothers, then they should 
handle their common relationship like two unrelated 
states whose fundamental interests move together. If 
they could forget the family feud, they might come to 
a working arrangement as strangers. In Pakistan likewise, 
the acute trouble in Bengal has produced a new under- 
standing of the risks and horrors of fratricidal war. The 
good will generated by the Minorities Agreement is 
already evaporating nevertheless, and if the two countries 
are not to drift back into a state verging on hostilities 
a new catalyst must be found, and quickly. This might 
be an external force like the danger in Korea ; or, more 
likely, the success of Sir Owen Dixon’s negotiations 
on Kashmir during the next few weeks. It might even 
be Pakistan’s acceptance of a new rate for its rupee next 
month on the advice of the International Monetary Fund. 


But, whatever it is, neither side can afford to fail 
to find it. 


Kashmir is still perhaps the biggest single issue 
dividing India and Pakistan, and a satisfactory settlement 
there would have an electrifying effect. Yet, although a 
severe test of statesmanship, at the ministerial level, it 
is not so urgent as the problem of the minorities ; nor 
does it affect the everyday life of the man in the street. 
A week-end of rioting could still put hundreds of thou- 


sands of hapless human beings to flight again with 
incalculable results. If last April’s fo is to run no 
risk of being undone, Mr N and Mr Liaquat Ali 


Khan, together with their ministers and 


ials, must 
renew contact su The 


tion which once 


worked together under the British—and fought together 
against them—probably has a better chance of reaching 
a settlement than has the next. Time is not necessarily 
on the side of peace. 
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Savile Row 


AVILE ROW is an_ uninteresting little street 

sandwiched between Bond Street and Regent Street. 
“ Savile Row” is a description recognised all over the 
world as applying to men’s clothes that not only contain 
good materials and workmanship, but contain also 
some special virtue, some air of distinction and dignity 
which stamps the work of London’s first-rate tailors. 
The heirs to this tradition are a mere handful of firms, 
fifty at most, and none of them is very big. But this 
small aristocracy of craftsmanship wields an influence 
out of all proportion to its size ; the standards it sets 
and the demand it creates at home keep alive all the 
retail bespoke tailors’ shops up and down the country, 
while its prestige value abroad enables British tailors 
exporting goods of every type and quality to bask in its 
reflected glory. 

Only a few of the first-class tailors are now in Savile 
Row itself, for, when the name of this little street became 
a household word for fine tailoring, cloth merchants, 
appreciating its publicity value, began to push the tailors 
out. The tailoring firms, who have no more liking for 
high rents than they have for publicity, continue to 
flourish quietly in the old Georgian houses of the sur- 
rounding streets, aloof and non-committal behind their 
discreet name-boards and screened windows. Rarely 
does the name of the firm give a clue to the name of the 
tailor inside, and when it does it is likely to be a genera- 
tion removed, for new establishments are rare. More 
commonly, the firm’s name is the only relic of a man 
who built up a business on strapped trousers and frocked 
coats and sold it to the present proprietor’s father. In 
spite of a strong tendency towards succession among 
tailors, as among customers, the tendency to conserve old 
names for old businesses is even stronger. 


The chief stock-in-trade of a good-class tailor is his 
connection with several hundred customers, not neces- 
sarily in London or even in England, who will seek him 
out from time to time to renew their wardrobes, 
occasionally introduce acquaintances to his shop, and in 
due course bring their sons in to be dressed. The 
essence of his service is to be permanently and depen- 
dably the same—available year in and year out to produce 
good clothes with the minimum of trouble. Any change 


which disturbs this comfortable continuity is unwelcome 
and the old name is at one with the solid furniture and 
formal avoidance of display in assuring the customer 
that his tailor is a reliable institution—yesterday, today 
and for ever. 


But if this trade is, as it claims, an institution with 
traditions and standards to consider as well as narrowly 
commercial advantages, it will have to take confidence 
to plan for its future craftsmen. Almost the whole of 
a well-made suit is sewn by hand, by journeymen tailors 
sitting cross-legged on the “board” or table, and all 
master tailors and cutters learn their trade by being 
apprenticed to an experienced tailor and watching him 
mould garments by alternate pressing and stitching to 
an outline which he holds in his mind’s eye. “ Rock of 
eye ” is the tailor’s name for this sense of good line, and 
all successful tailors must cultivate it by a laborious 
apprenticeship. Fully trained tailors specialise in cutting 
if they have a preference for the “front of the shop ” 
and a weekly wage, or if they have a family business to 
inherit. Otherwise they become journeymen tailors, of 
whom the majority are “ outworkers ” renting a room or 
a single “ sitting” in a side street of Mayfair or Soho 
and taking work from two or three firms. Only the most 
skilful tailors get work from the best firms that pay the 
highest prices, but these can at present earn up to fifteen 
pounds a week on a full week’s work. Others, with less 
skill in coats, specialise on trousers and waistcoats, which 
they make up with a small team of helpers, and if they can 
get a plentiful supply of good-class work, they earn 
almost as much as coatmakers. 


The history of outworking, and of the London Time 
Log on which its piece-rates are based, is long and 
stormy. The system worked successfully in the past 
because tailors were plentiful, their work was cheap, and 
their tools were few and simple; so long as seasonal 
rushes of work could be obtained satisfactorily from out- 
workers, it did not pay master tailors to house and 
supervise more than skeleton staffs in expensive Mayfair 
premises. Moreover, before the first war the market for 
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working tailors was constantly replenished by the immi- 
gration of Irish and continental craftsmen and of Swedish 
tailors anxious to learn London styling ; underemploy- 
ment, bad conditions and poor earnings persisted long 
after free immigration ended. At the present time a fair 
proportion of London’s finest craftsmen are these same 
immigrants, or their sons. 


The trade union cry of “ workshop accommodation 
and direct employment” for the whole tailoring trade 
has never received whole-hearted support from the most 
successful journeymen with good connections ; a substan- 
tial minority, especially when work is plentiful, enjoy 
their independence, go racing one day and work into the 
small hours the next, and discount bad working condi- 
tions because they have never known any others. But 
a move to end outworking is now apparent among the 
master tailors themselves. In the last few years good 
craftsmen have become so scarce that firms have begun 
to take workrooms and offer good conditions and constant 
employment. But, as in so many skilled trades, it is 
difficult to attract a sufficient number of apprentices. 
Much of the work is still done in conditions which seem 
shabby and cramped compared with those of a modern 
factory, and the long ill-paid apprenticeship and the 
need for night school lessons are further deterrents. 
Unless training and recruitment are taken in hand with 
more imagination and foresight as investments for the 
future, the genius of Savile Row tailoring will flag just 


when it needs to put its best foot forward in search of 
new markets. 


* 


Almost for the first time the best tailors are having 
to concern themselves about customers. These are still 
plentiful, but the proportion of English clients is falling 
steadily. These have always been, in the main, people 
with taste as well as means, for neither a West End 
address nor a high price is an infallible proof of good 
tailoring. Indeed, one of the curious facts about the 
leading London tailors is that their suits sold before the 
war at 14 or I§ guineas when 12 or even 13 guineas 
was a common price for a suit of markedly inferior cut 
and quality. The corresponding price today is 35-40 
guineas (of which a fifth is purchase tax), but several 
times as many tailors, with no pretensions to being in 
the top rank, find customers at 30-35 guineas—a puzzling 


contrast, this, with the steep prices women pay for the 
big names of haute couture. 


There are in theory many potential new customers 
for the first-class tailor—people who would be better 
dressed in the long run if they would substitute two good 
suits for three mediocre ones. But since few laymen can 
judge clothes objectively—or at least have confidence in 
their ability to do so—old habits prevail, while the man 
with half a mind for a Savile Row suit must often be 


_ deterred by the lack of introductions to these exclusive- 


looking houses. The problem of how to widen their 
clientele without losing dignity is one that most good 
tailors cannot bear to consider, let alone to solve. Mean- 
while, the order-books are kept full by greatly increased 
fereign custom. Some firms are making more suits for 
the United States than for England ; some have particular 
éonnections with European capitals ; some specialise in 
riding habits for customers all over the world. Customers 
in Europe and America are measured and fitted by a 
firm’s traveller who may make one or even two visits a 
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year to cities where the firm has customers. Final adjust- 
ments in the United States are usually made by English 
tailors employed there for the purpose. European coun- 
tries have customs agreements enabling coats without 
their top collars to be taken in and out duty free for 
fitting. No first-class tailor, however, needs many fittings, 
Other foreign customers are those visiting or passing 
through London, for whom prodigies of speed are now 
performed to enable them to take the goods home under 
the Personal Export Scheme, and who often repeat 
orders by post for years afterwards from remote parts of 
the world. ‘“ Send me another dark blue suit. I am two 
inches fatter round the waist” is the kind of order that 
causes many misgivings in London, but is always met ; 
the paper patterns, which are never destroyed, are 
disinterred from the storeroom ; often some aide-mémoire 
is referred to ; and the cutter goes to work to interpret 
what those extra “two inches round the waist ” really 
mean in terms of the man he remembers. 


Competent estimates agree that something over one- 
third of the total product of the first-class London tailor 
is exported—far more than before the war. Does the 
future of this trade lie in exports ? The master tailors 
themselves are emphatically convinced that it does not ; 
they regard the fall in the home market as disastrous 
and the boom in exports as a temporary makeweight. 
They blame purchase tax for the ruin of their English 
custom and pin their faith to a return to prewar con- 
ditions when it is removed. But this somewhat facile 
diagnosis ignores more fundamental factors—the lower 
real incomes of the upper classes as a whole and the 
changing social pattern which results in so many of the 
postwar rich having no tradition of dressing well. Pur- 
chase tax now makes a 32 guinea suit cost 40 guineas 
and no doubt its removal would help to sell some more 
suits, but it is hard to believe that between these prices 
the elasticity of demand of existing customers can be 
very great. On the other hand, the possibility of build- 
ing up a successful export trade without a basis in @ 
sound home market is not yet seriously considered ; the 
dangers of a slump in the United States, of tariff barriers 
and quotas suddenly cutting off some patiently cultivated 
market, of costs at home and price levels abroad moving 


unfavourably against each other, are all grave drawbacks 
to such a proposal. 


The hand tailoring industry is an interesting case-study 
precisely because it is in many ways typical of the situa- 
tion in so many of the British luxury trades, each com- 
plaining bitterly about an impoverished home market, 
each unwilling to accept the fact that its future bread and 
butter must largely come from exports. The habit of 
mind which has long regarded exports as an “ overspill 
from production for the home market dies hard. 
Although in the last few years the proportion of this 
overspill has grown considerably, owing to a sellers 
market abroad, yet as that seller’s market returns to 
normal the pressure to remove purchase tax and free 
the home market increases. The desire is understandable 
to relinquish risky, newly won contacts abroad and to 
turn comfortably back to a predominantly British custom. 
But it seems more than likely, that for Savile Row at 
least, the home market as it was known before the war 
would be found—even without purchase tax—to have 
shrunk to an uncomfortably small size. 
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NOTES OF 


Diplomatic Blackmail 


Pandit Nehru, in his evident and admirable desire for 
peace in Asia, has contrived to confuse two issues—the 
Communist attack upon South Korea on the one hand and, 
on the other, the impasse in the Security Council produced 
by the Soviet Government’s refusal to appear there unless 
the Peking Government is admitted as the representative 
of China. In his letter to Mr Stalin on July 13th Mr Nehru 
proposed that a “speedy, peaceful settlement” of the 
Korean issue could be achieved by bringing Communist 
China into the Security Council and then, either inside or 
outside the Council, settling the Korean issue by agreement 
between the powers. The plain inference of his proposal 
was that the Russians should “ buy ” China’s place in the 
United Nations by calling off an aggression which they had 
certainly armed and, in all probability, instigated. 


Mr Stalin’s response to this suggestion of a dubious 
political deal was, in effect, to accept the offer of Communist 
China’s admission while making no commitment about 
ending aggression in Korea. The “Korean question,” he 
said, should be referred to the Security Council “ with the 
obligatory participation of the representatives of the five 
Great Powers, including the People’s Government of China.” 
For the rest, he was silent. Having published the corre- 
spondence—without asking permission—to the embarrass- 
ment of the Indian Government, he has allowed Pandit 
Nehru’s initiative to make its own impact on the troubled 
mind and conscience of the world. 

It is important that the confusion created by the Indian 
attempt at mediation should be quickly dispelled. The 
British Government has long held that it is vital for the 
functioning of the United Nations to secure the admission 
of Communist China, But this issue has absolutely nothing 
to do with the Korean incident, in which North Korea 
attacked its southern neighbour in open aggression and then 
disregarded the Security Council’s call for a cease fire and 
a withdrawal of forces. This, and this only, is the issue at 
present before the United Nations, and one kind of inter- 
vention only is called for from the Russians—to compel 
their puppets to withdraw to the 38th parallel which they 
should never have crossed. If, as a result of encouraging 
what they call “ civil war,” the Russians can secure political 
advantages in other totally unrelated fields, the invitation 
to use the pressure of force will be overwhelming. The 
question, “ What will you give me if I stop twisting your 
arm ?” has a place in the vocabulary of thugs, but not in 
the proceedings of the United Nations. 


* we * 
China and the Council 


It is doubly unfortunate that the issue of China’s 
representation on the Security Council should have become 
linked in any way with the Korean incident. Whereas the 
western world has succeeded in reaching an admirable and 
unforced unanimity on the issue of North Korea’s aggression, 
there is not—and, indeed, cannot be—the same certainty on 
the question of China’s place in the United Nations. In the 
first place, the British and American governments have not 
seen eye to eye upon the issue. In the second, the claim of 
Peking to speak for China is widely accepted as being more 
reasonable than that of the Nationalists. 

__ It is therefore important to remember at this juncture that, 
if the Soviet Union had pursued other tactics, Communist 

na would almost certainly have been a member of the 
Security Council by now. When the vote on Chinese 
tepresentation was taken on January 13th, three nations— 
the USSR, India and Jugoslavia—voted for the Peking 
sovernment, six mnations—the United States, France, 
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Nationalist China, Egypt, Ecuador and Cuba voted against 
and two—Britain and Norway—abstained. The instant 
Soviet reaction was not a friendly canvass of other members 
to induce a change of view but a total boycott. The Russian 
delegates walked out and have not returned since. 


It was left to the British—the “ capitalist hyenas ”—to 
undertake the diplomacy which the Russians scorned. The 
British delegation set to work to convince the other members 
that the change was desirable. Any hopes of convincing 
France were, however, undone by Russia’s entirely gratuitous 
recognition of the Ho Chi-minh regime in Indo-China. Any 
softening of American opinion was similarly discouraged by 
Communist seizures of American consular property in 
China. Nevertheless, the British could feel that progress 
had been made during the early summer and a position was 
reached in which the Americans allowed it to be known that 
they would not use their veto to keep Communist China 
out of the Security Council if a majority was secured for 
the motion. 


The British effort was, naturally, totally undone by Com- 
munist aggression in Korea; and the unbridled Russian 
attacks on Mr Trygve Lie will not make it easier for the 
process in due course to be resumed. 


* * * 


The Two Bridgeheads 


The general military picture in Korea has not changed 
decisively in the last week and the retreat of the United 
Nations forces has continued. Two events of the campaign, 
however, deserve comment. One is the first sign of strategic 
mobility and counter-attack on the American side. A strong 
force has been landed from the sea—unopposed—and 
secured a bridgehead at the small port of Pohang on the 
east coast. What effect this initiative through a small port 
of limited capacity may have on the campaign is difficult 
to judge. But it is significant that the Korean Communists 





were unable to call on naval forces or air power to harry 
an operation of this kind. Indeed, reports suggest that the 
Communist air forces are suffering heavy losses in the air 
and on the ground ; if these are accurate, it will be interesting 
to see whether reserves of pilots and machines will be made 
available from outside Northern Korea. 


The other factor is not so favourable to the defending side. 
Within the whole southern bridgehead, stretching from 
Taejon and Pohang in the north down to the southern coast, 
there are many reports of serious activity among the Com- 
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munist guerrillas. Ever since the beginning of the campaign, 
North Koreans, disguised as refugees, have passed through 
the lines and attacked the defenders from the rear. The 
latest reports, however, speak of guerrilla attacks launched 
far behind the line. The impossibility of distinguishing one 
kind of Korean from another makes it exceedingly difficult 
to deal with this new menace, an important part of “civil 
war ” tactics. 


2 * * 


Defence and Debate 


The Government has wisely acceded to the demand for a 
debate on defence before the House rises for the summer 
recess at the end of next week. The session will not be the 
secret one for which Mr Churchill and some Tory members 
have pressed, which in the interests of security as well as 
publicity is just as well. The press is not under the same 
restraints as in wartime to refrain from publishing any 
information which its political correspondents might glean, 
and the discretion of some members might prove to be less 
than absolute. It is doubtful, however, how much the 
Government will be prepared to tell the country in open 
debate about the state of Britain’s defences at home and 
abroad. It has hitherto had a bad record for unnecessary 
secrecy and vagueness on this subject; but if it wishes to 

” strengthen the nerves and heighten the response of the British 
public, a fairly frank picture must be presented, not only of 
the external dangers but of the gaps and deficiencies in the 
defence system itself. 


Whatever line the Government takes next week, a proper 
debate will be an improvement on the method which has 
been practised during the past ten days by Tory back 
benchers of cross-questioning Ministers at question time 
about. separate aspects of the defence system. Ministers 
have been frequently hampered in their replies, particularly 
to supplementary questions, by their anxiety to keep within 
the limits of security. The outcome of the questioning must 
have been to add a good deal to public concern and very 
little to public knowledge. Indeed Mr Churchill’s angry 
remark on Wednesday to Mr Shinwell that the country has 
been “shamefully let down” could much better have been 
reserved until the Minister was in a position to make a 
proper reply. 

The Conservatives are clearly determined to press the 
defence issue with all their strength, partly from a desire 
to ensure that all possible precautions are in fact being 
taken, and partly because they believe, and are trying to 
make the country believe too, that a Conservative Govern- 
ment is the only possible custodian of the defences in a 
time of crisis. There can be no doubt that they plan to 
make it a major issue at the general election, whenever it is 
held. The Korean crisis appears likely to have the effect 
of delaying rather than accelerating an election. 


Meanwhile on the Labour back benches a handful of the 
survivors of the foreign policy “ rebels ” have come forward 
with a motion in which emphasis is placed on the need for 
mediation and the cessation of hostilities in Korea. No 
mention is made of a Communist withdrawal to the 38th 
parallel as a condition of mediation, but stress is laid on the 
need for a United States withdrawal from Formosa and of 
the admission of Communist China to the Security Council. 
It is one of those shrewdly drawn motions which, taken bit 
by bit, might be called unexceptionable, but which in timing 
and in emphasis, and in particular in the absence of any 
reference to the withdrawal of the North Korean forces, 
amount in fact to a criticism of the Government's policy. 
Mr Attlee certainly found it sufficiently exasperating to ask 
the members concerned to withdraw it; but a number of 
them, including Mr Driberg, who is a member of the Labour 
Party Executive, have held to their position. In many ways 
a forthright opposition to the Government’s policy would 
be healthier than this type of sniping from behind cover. 
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Untried Weapons 


Mr Hugh Gaitskell’s statement on British employment 
policy, at the plenary session of the Economic and Sociz| 
Council, marks—to a reasonably optimistic eye—a certain 
advance in realism. Mr Gaitskell recognised, even if only 
by implication, that none of the measures in the armoury of 
full employment policy is relevant to an unemploymen: 
problem arising from a decline in overseas demand and 2 
corresponding incapacity to import, which is more than 
the British Government spokesmen have generally been 
willing to admit hitherto. Moreover, his prefatory warning 
against complacency referred not merely to balance-of- 
payments difficulties but to the older and deeper-rooted 
problem of the home-produced depression. 


But complacency need not, as has been too often demon- 
strated in other spheres, consist only in an unfounded belief 
that one will not have to use one’s weapons, but in an un- 
founded confidence in their efficacy when used. Mr Gaitskel] 
listed some of the anti-depression devices ready to the 
Government’s hand: tax remissions, reductions in social 
insurance contributions, the liquidation of postwar credits, on 
the consumption side, and on the investment side an expan- 
sion of the housing programme and of other public works. On 
these two comments need to be made. In the first place, 2 
mere decline from “ brimful employment ”—98.4 per cent at 
work, as at present—to the “full employment” of 97 per 
cent envisaged, for example, in Lord Beveridge’s “ Full 
Employment in a Free Society,” would probably, in the 
present state of public opinion, result in political pressure 
on the government to bring the entire battery at once tc 
bear, restoring and enhancing the inflationary pressure which 
has bedevilled the British economy for the last five years. It 
is notoriously unwise to use sledgehammers to crack nuts. 


particularly when, as in this case, the nut is better left un- 
cracked. 


Secondly, and more importantly, there is as yet no experi- 
mental proof that the various devices listed by Mr Gaitskel! 
will in fact suffice to ensure permanent full employment. 
even in a closed economy. All of them, in greater or less 
degree, are devices to keep the inflation going and to create 
enough artificial demand to employ the nation’s resources in 
those places and occupations where they happen to be. In 
short, they are devices to make the pattern of demand 
conform to the existing pattern of supply. This can, no 
doubt, be done for quite a time, but only at the cost of 
transferring a few more initiatives from private hands tc 
those of the state and adding a few more subsidies to the tax- 
payer’s burden. 


One can say with reasonable certainty that it should 
be possible to flatten out somewhat the curves of 
depression and to avoid the enormous positive mistakes that 
turned depression into catastrophe twenty years ago. But 
it is difficult to believe that a full employment policy can be 
permanently efficacious unless it includes some provisions 
for shifting resources from where they are less to where they 
are more in real demand—and it is provisions of this sort 
that are still conspicuously lacking. Until there has been 
much more thought on these lines it would be ‘unwise t0 
regard the untried weapons of the Keynesian armoury 2s @ 
fairy-tale sword and buckler whose owner has only to pul 
them on to vanquish whatever dragons may lie in his path. 


x * x 


The Indifferent Steward 


The British Government, in its capacity as a planning 
agency and as the arbiter of the import and export pic 
gramme, has shown itself to be an extremely indifferent 
guardian of the interests of the press and of a public which 
buys more newspapers per head of population than any other 
nation. At the beginning of 1950 the government decided 
that it was not possible to allocate dollars to buy Canadian 
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newsprint (despite the fact that it had managed to do so in 
the previous three years and despite the fact that the balance 
of payments between Canada and the sterling area was near- 
ing equilibrium). On this basis the Newsprint Supply Com- 
pany calculated that it was possible to permit seven-page 
papers (that is, an alternation of six and eight pages for the 
penny nationals) over the period of the election and six-page 
papers after July 2nd, since it could partially counterbalance 
the loss of Canadian supplies by purchase elsewhere and by 
increased home production. In the House of Commons 
last week Mr Harold Wilson implied that the newspapers 
had been carelessly over-optimistic. But according to a 
detailed statement issued on Monday by the Newsprint 
Supply Company it appears that the government itself was 
largely responsible for the sudden deterioration in supplies 
by making an equally optimistic deal to increase exports of 
British newsprint to Australia (where the newspapers are 
already back to prewar sizes). The problem was, however, 
accentuated by a sudden drying up of the other non-Canadian 
sources of newsprint, owing to increased American demand. 
The stocks in Britain now stand at only a little above half 
what is considered to be the safe level and there is no 
certainty that six-page papers can be maintained. 


Faced with the prospect of an imminent. newsprint famine 
the Board of Trade on May gth relented to the extent of 
permitting 25,000 tons from Canada (or 50 per cent of the 
previous level of imports) for the second half of 1950, but 
by then the Canadian mills were so!d out and no more than 
10,000 tons could be secured. Moreover the Canadian 
mills reasonably insisted that if they were going to do 
business with Britain again they must know the total tonnage 
that Britain was prepared to import in 1951, which in any 
case could not, under existing contracts, exceed 75,000 tons. 
The government was at first only prepared to authorise 
the purchase of half this amount for the first half next year. 
However, it has belatedly realised that next year’s produc- 
tion must depend on the level of timber fellings during this 
summer and autumn. After much friction it has therefore 
authorised the purchase of 75,000 tons for 1951. 


* 


The record of the Board of Trade on newsprint in the past 
few years makes it very difficult to acquit the government of 
the charge that it has either been inspired by gross malice 
towards the press or else that it has shown extraordinary 
incompetence. As Mr Wilson has himself admitted, the 
demands of the press on newsprint make it essential to have 
a steady and regular supply, whereas the government’s 
handling of the Canadian contracts has shown that it regards 
newsprint as an item which can be juggled with at will. The 
government has constantly expressed its concern about the 
standards of the press, but there are quite enough ex- 
journalists in its counsels for it to be well aware that stan- 
dards cannot be maintained and raised if it is mpossible to 
train and deploy a constant stream of new recruits—recruits 
who are once again being reluctantly turned away from the 
doors of every newspaper office in the country. Once again, 
it is precisely in foresight and planning, in the ability to make 
4 programme and stick to it, that the controlled economy 
seems to fall most sadly behind private enterprise. 


* * x 


The Menzies Mission 


The goodwill and understanding that have characterised 
Mr Menzies’s visit to London have quickly driven to ground 
rumours circulating beforehand of political misunderstand- 
ings between Liberal Australia and Labour Britain, and of 
clashes over increased Australian demands for dollars from 
the sterling 1. The Korean war may be partly responsible. 
[f Communist pressure is to increase in Asia, Australia is an 
indispensable base for the free world and a natural link 
between the United States and British strength in Europe 
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and Africa. Much of the impetus behind Australia’s enor- 
mous immigration programme springs from the determina- 
tion to provide Australia with the population and the 
economic strength to deter aggression. The capital needs 
which this programme entails—of which housing is only 
the most pressing example—go beyond the capacity of 
the sterling area. The hydro-electric schemes, in particular, 
require dollar imports. There is thus every reason, from the 
point of view of Commonwealth defence, for London to 
welcome and agree with plans for Australian expansion, even 
at a certain extra dollar cost. 


But the success achieved by Mr Menzies also turns on the 
reasonableness of his case. It is true that Australia is techni- 
cally a dollar “user,” but this is in large measure because 
many raw materials—minerals, wool, meat—which could be 
sold for dollars are in fact supplied in return for sterling 
and the dollar problem of the sterling area as a whole is 
eased in this way. The result has been a steady growth in 
Australia’s sterling balances which are now in the neigh- 
bourhood of £400 million. 


* * * 


Observers in Trouble Spots 


Three lessons about the technique of “ civil war” are 
now being learnt by those whose business it is to estimate 
future developments in the international field. The first is 
that if a personality or organ of the Cominform accuses the 
British and Americans of planning aggression in an area, 
the chances are that plans for “civil war” to break out in 
that area are well advanced. The second is that the measures 
taken to build up public opinion in the Communist sphere 
are an important source of intelligence about future inten- 
tions. It is curious, for example, that the persistent East 
European propaganda accusing the west of preparing an 
atomic war is never used to encourage air raid precautions 
or civil defence in the countries where the war fear is 
whipped up. The third lesson is that an international team 
of observers at the trouble spot can play a most important 
role both in checking aggressive acts and in guiding public 
opinion about the situation in which they take place. 


The United Nations Special Commission in the Balkans 
has this week very properly drawn the attention of the 
Secretary General to the trend of Communist propaganda 
against Greece and Jugoslavia. They have singled out in 
particular an outrageous article in the Cominform journal 
by Zachariades, the Greek Communist leader. This contains 
allegations that a “ Belgrade-Athens axis” for aggression is 
being formed and that Jugoslavia is being supplied with large 
quantities of American arms. It contains material, too, that 
would be understood by every Communist to be an order to 
begin extensive sabotage in both countries. 


The Secretary General would do a great service if he 
were to propose to Uno members that commissions of inter- 
national observers, like that which is still watching the 
frontiers in Greece, should be placed in all areas where the 
technique of “civil war” and aggression by proxy is likely 
to occur. The list of areas is easily drawn up. With such 
teams out in the field, and with the international press in 
close touch with them, the United Nations could wield the 
weapon of publicity that has proved so effective in the last 
month. If Mr Trygve Lie feels that he cannot sponsor 
such a proposal, it could perhaps be made the business of 
one of the “ middle powers.” 


* * * 


Town versus Country in Federal Germany 


The attempt made by Dr Adenauer and his Minister of 
Economics, Dr Erhard, to carry out their long-heralded 
intention to abolish the subsidy on bread grain and fertilisers 
as from July 1st has brought about a crisis inside the Bonn 
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coalition. What is more, it threatens to disturb that peace 
in the labour world that has been so remarkable a feature of 
postwar Germany. The government has been attacked from 
two fronts: from a farm b.oc that is exerting more and more 
pressure for protection, and from a trade union federation 
that is a!so trying to determine the course of German 
economic life in its own interests. As a result, the Bundestag 
voted last week for the subsidies to be retained in defiance of 
the government. Trade union anger had been roused by the 
action of the bakers who, ignoring the price control, imme- 
diately raised the price of bread to retain their profit margin. 
The bakers themselves had to face an increase of 22 per cent 
im the crop of wheat, and of 17 per cent for rye. 


The rights and wrongs of the case are comparatively easy 
to assess. Dr Adenauer has handled the matter ineptly, but 
has the best economic arguments on his side ; for the objec- 
tions to removal of the bread grain subsidy are fundamentally 
due to the Germans’ illusion that they can avoid the im- 
poverishment caused by the war, and have every right to 
live better than ever. Its maintenance has roused the indig- 
nation of the American authorities who, in every country 
receiving Marshall aid, object to subsidies and deficit financ- 
ing. They point out that 70 per cent of the bread the 
German public now eats is made of white flour—largely from 
imported, subsidised, dollar wheat—whereas before the war 
more than half the bread eaten in Germany was rye. Public 
protests, led by the trade union federation, have now been 
roused by the suggestion that a cheap, mixed loaf might now 
be substituted for white bread. To a country that lived for 
decades on hidden inflation, followed by American aid, it 
means little when the Finance Minister points out that, how- 
ever much he would like to subsidise the loaf, the money is 
not there to do it. 


Dr Erhard can justly claim that, under the policy of free- 
dom from controls at home and liberalised trade abroad, the 
cost of living has dropped very considerably. In March, 
when the cost of living index was 174, the index of hourly 
wages and salaries showed a rise to 1§5. Since March, the 
cost of living has dropped to 157 (1938=100). The prospect 
of a further fall, however, is now endangered. Hopes of a 
drop in American food prices are now certain to be dashed ; 
and, at home, Dr Erhard is faced with growing opposition 
from the organised farm bloc. This has now presented a 
demand that the price of fertilisers shall be maintained, that 
imports of fruit and vegetables shall be prohibited, and the 
import of all other foods greatly reduced. In the latest trade 
negotiations with eastern Europe, Frankfurt has been forced 
by the farmers to refuse the full quantities of pork and other 
foodstuffs offered by the Poles and Bulgarians. It would be 
dangerous if this attitude were allowed to dictate Bonn’s 
policy and two irreconcilable fronts were formed in town and 
countryside. 


* x * 


Another Colonial Constitution 


The negotiations that have preceded the introduction of 

a new constitut'on for Sierra Leone have followed the same 
lines as the discussions over Nigeria’s proposed new con- 
titution. The inevitable consequence of the artificial 
boundaries of the African colonies is that they comprise 
races of very different outlook and culture and at very 
different stages of development. Now that the colonies are 
attaining a considerable measure of responsible government, 
the more backward elements in them are alarmed lest they 
should be swamped by the more vigorous advanced elements. 
They therefore rely on their greater numbers to preserve their 
influence, while the more progressive minority retorts by 
claiming at least equal representation on the basis of quality. 
In Nigeria, the comparatively backward Moslem north is 
claiming half the seats in the proposed new central legis- 
lature, on the basis of its large population. In Sierra Leone, 
whose present constitution dates from 1924, the “ colony ”— 
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which means Freetown and its neighbourhood—objected to 
the proposal to give the “ protectorate ”—which means the 
rest of the country—twice aS many seats in the revised 
legislative council as were to be allotted to itself. It claimed 
equal representation, in spite of its far smaller population, 
because of its undoubtedly more advanced state. The 
controversy has still not been settled, and proposals for a 
joint committee of both parties to discuss it amicably came 
to nothing. The Governor and the Secretary of State have 
therefore decided to impose the constitution in the hope 
that the differences may fade away once it is in force. A 
literacy qualification for membership of the Legislative 
Council may dispel some of the “colony’s” fears, for it 
should lead to more educated members to represent the 
protectorate, which otherwise might be exclusively repre- 
sented by the chiefs. It would certainly be foolish for the 
colony not to attempt to make the new constitution work, 
for in effect it brings Sierra Leone into line with the other 
West African colonies. It will have an unofficial majority in 
its Legislative Council, and, through the participation of four 
of these unofficial members in the Executive Council, a 
direct say in all major matters of policy. 

The reference section of the Colonial Office’s information 
department is to be congratulated on producing “ Notes on 
Colonial Constitutional Changes 1940-50,” which is an 
excellent summary of the new constitutions and their back- 
ground. It is to be hoped that the section will keep it as 
up to date as possible. 


* * * 


The Future of Groundnuts 


The British taxpayer, who has advanced some {35 
million to the East African groundnut scheme, will not 
derive much comfort from Mr Webb’s speech in this week’s 
debate on the Overseas Food Corporation. Once again the 
harvest of groundnuts—in so far as any have been planted— 
has not been up to expectations, and the yields of sunflower, 
both at Kongwa and Urambo, have been very disappointing. 
Once again land clearing operations are falling behind the 
estimates. In fact, the only heartening conclusion to be 
draw from Mr Webb’s survey, which he emphasised was 
an interim report, is that it was honest. The days of false 
estimates and of hiding the facts are evidently over. 


But the future of the groundnut scheme is still uncertain. 
The shift of emphasis from its importance in the production 
of fats to its importance in colonial development was very 
apparent in this week’s debate, and the Opposition once 
more put forward a plea that in consequence responsibility 
for the scheme should be transferred from the Ministry of 
Food to the Colonial Office. The Economist has always 
taken the view that the Colonial Office ought to have been 
in charge of the scheme from the outset. But it ought to 
be pointed out that in itself a transfer would solve nothing. 
All the colonial development by-products of the scheme 
which were enumerated in the debate—the health service, the 
schools, the training schemes, the transport facilities—cannot 
be maintained without a sound economic basis. If that 
basis cannot be provided by the production of groundnuts 
or sunflowers, what is to take its place? Neither the 
change in the membership of the board of the Overseas 
Food Corporation nor, if it takes place, a transfer of 
departmental responsibility should be used as an excuse for 
refusing to tackle this crucial question. 


* * * 


The Status of South-West Africa 


_The International Court of Justice, to which the United 
Nations had referred the South African Government's 
proposal to incorporate South-West Africa as part of the 
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Union, gave its advisory opinion last week. It reached four 
main conclusions. First, by a majority of eight votes to six, 
it decided that the Charter of the United Nations imposes 
no obligation on the Union Government to place the territory 
under trusteeship. Secondly, it decided unanimously that 
the territory is still under mandate, and thirdly, by twelve 
votes to two, that the Union is still bound by the obligations 
imposed by the mandate, in particular the obligation to 
submit reports on its administration of the territory. 
Fourthly, the court decided, also unanimously, that the Union 
cannot modify the status of South-West Africa without the 
consent of the United Nations. 


The Union Government had already declared that it was 
not bound by the opinion of the international court. If it 
therefore ignores the court’s findings and persists in flouting 
the wishes of the United Nations, what happens next—and 
in particular what should be the attitude of Great Britain ? 
It did not associate itself with the General Assembly in 
condemning the Union for refusing to submit reports to the 
Trusteeship Council, because the legal position was not 
then clear. Now that the international court has given its 
opinion, this equivocal attitude can hardly be maintained 
much longer. Whatever the exact legal status of South-West 
Africa, and whatever the validity of the United Nations’ 
assumption of the supervisory functions of the League of 
Nations, it is quite clear that the Union Government has no 
authority in the territory except that which derives from the 
mandate. It would be quite indefensible therefore for South 
Africa to invoke the mandate in order to justify the incor- 
poration of South-West Africa and at the same time to 
disregard the obligations of the mandate by refusing to 
submit reports. 


If Dr Malan follows this course, and is in consequence 
stigmatised as an aggressor by the United Nations, Great 
Britain will be in an unenviable position. But both on moral 
grounds, and in its own interests in Africa, it cannot associate 
itself with a country whose native policy has become a symbol 
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of oppression. If Dr Malan forces the matter to an issue— 
and it is to be hoped that he will not—the British Govera- 
ment must not hesitate in taking its stand against him. 


* * * 


Educational Politics 


In the debate on education in the House of Commons 
last Monday, the Opposition attacked and Mr Tomlinson 
defended the minimum age limit of 16 at which children 
may sit for the new General Certificate of Education. The 
most serious aspect of this controversy has been the 
unwillingness of the Minister to produce at any time a 
considered and convincing defence of his policy. There 
are, indeed, certain advantages which may be reaped from 
the imposition of a minimum age limit. But the opponents 
of the age limit, who include many distinguished and experi- 
enced educationists, have given their opinion that the 
damage to the level of scholarship in the schools will be 
much greater than the uncertain advantages to general 
education. Mr. Tomlinson has never attempted to answer 
this view and he failed to do so in this week’s debate. 
The schools are now in process of adjusting their syllabus 
to the new examination and to the age limit. It may well 
be that the effects will be less evil than some people suppose. 
But the fact remains that a decision was made for the wrong 
reasons. By administrative act the Minister has broken into 
the schools’ most sacred ark—their independence from inter- 
ference in academic matters—and he should be prepared to 
defend his action more convincingly. 


The truth is that the reasons for instituting the age limit 
were political, not educational. The age limit of 16 was 
fixed in order to rule out from taking the examination all 
children at secondary modern schools who leave at 15, and 
thus to avoid any invidious comparisons between their 
attainments and those of grammar school children. But 
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whatever satisfaction the original decision may have given 
to the National Union of Teachers, it must have suffered 
a severe reverse when Mr Tomlinson stated on Monday 
that he hoped that the secondary modern schools would 
in future tempt their pupils to stay on to 16 and to take 
papers in the General Certificate of Education in subjects 
never dreamed of in the old school certificate. He has thus 
broken down the artificial defence set up by the 16-year 
age limit to protect the reputation of the secondary modern 
schools before it has even been tested. 


* *x x 


Red Teachers 


In the same debate Mr Brooke and Mr G. Thomas 
raised the question of the policy to be adopted towards 
Communist teachers. This is a question of which more is 
likely to be heard in the future and it deserves a thorough 
airing in public debate. Hitherto most local authorities have 
turned a blind eye on the Communist affiliations of their 
teachers provided their school work was unaffected. But as 
the true character of Communism becomes more widely 
recognised this attitude becomes harder and harder to 
maintain. Mr Brooke and Mr Thomas cited Communist 
influence among the teachers in training colleges. It is 
probably as strong in the schools themselves. In making 
appointments what policy should local authorities adopt? 


There can be no doubt that the influence of Communist 
teachers over their pupils can be very powerful. Except in 
the secret recesses of Government, from which they are 
already barred, there are few places where Communists can 
achieve a greater and more enduring effect, and most parents 
would strongly resent putting their children within this circle 
of influence, if they were aware of the facts. Yet for a local 
authority or any other employer to take account of political 
sympathies in deciding on a candidate’s fitness for a job is 
deeply repugnant to most English people, and could lead to 
great abuse of power. The problem seems as difficult to 
solve as all the other problems raised by the existence in a 
democratic society of a body of men and women who are 
prepared to use the facilities which it offers in order to 
achieve its overthrow. 


* * * 


Perén’s Inflation 


The unprecedented prospect that Uruguay may supply 
Britain with half as much meat as Argentina in the next 
twelve months should provide plenty of food for thought in 
Buenos Aires. While Argentina’s current exportable surplus 
is partly reduced by the severe drought of last December 
and January, the long-term causes go deeper; they are to be 
sought in the wasteful and uneconomic policy of self- 
sufficiency which President Perén has pursued ever since he 
came to power. One of its results has been an intense 
inflation, which, at the end of the fourth year of Perdén’s 
presidency, is now the outstanding feature of Argentine 
internal economy. 


Sporadic efforts by Seftor Miranda’s successors to stem 
the rising tide have proved singularly ineffective. In par- 
ticular, attempts to limit government spending, the main 
factor in the problem, have been frustrated again and again 
by arguments of political expediency. A tentative effort 
last year, for instance, to cut expenditure on the armed 
forces was very quickly dropped. 

In May this year currency circulation had risen to 10,379 
million pesos, or more than two and a half times the figure 
at the end of 1946. Deposits held by banks for the account 
of the Central Bank were nearly twice those of 1946, at 
21,084 million ; while bank loans and advances rediscounted 
by the Central Bank rose to 18,502 million, or nearly five 
times the 1946 figure. Measures taken last year to restrict 
bank credits have merely proved inflationary, since they 
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have been applied to private industry only and have resulted 
in a switch of funds from industrial production to govern- 
ment enterprises. Conservative private estimates of the 
rise in the cost of living now suggest that with 1939 as 100, 
the equivalent in January, 1950, was 374, compared with 292 
in 1949, 222 in 1948 and 151 in 1946. The figure today 
is probably over 400. 

It is true that the Argentine worker, compared with the 
middle class, is better off than ever before. But this improve- 
ment has been achieved by wage increases which have so far 
just kept a jump ahead of the inflation—a process which 
cannot be kept up indefinitely if Argentine exports are to pay 
their way. Already many essential consumer goods are 
growing scarcer and, with the virtual absence of imported 
non-essentials, more and more expensive. If now, in order 
to reverse engines and send men back to the land from which 
they should never have been lured away, extensive govern- 
ment credits are going to be handed out to the farmers under 
Perén’s “new economic policy,” then the inflation will 
certainly grow worse. 


Shorter Note 


In an action in the King’s Bench Division last week it was 
held that the Statutory Order made by the Minister of Labour 
under the Wage Councils Act, 1945, dealing with holidays 
with pay in the wholesale mantle and costume trade was not 
ultra vires, although it did in effect impose some retrospective 
liability on an employer to make holiday with pay allowances 
based on periods of individual employment extending back 
over a period before the Order came into force. 















Preserving the Aristocracy 


There are . . . amongst us not a smal] number of 
socialists, communists, quasi philanthropists, and persons 
whose lives are passed in devising schemes for promoting 
the public welfare, who practically believe that some kind 
of legislation can alter the great natural relations which 
exist between man and the external world, and they con- 
tinually demand changes in the law to make all men 
equally respectable, comfortable, and happy. They are 
instructed that legislation keeps up the aristocracy, and 
they in turn require that the democracy shall be 
sustained. . Though great industry and great talents 
and moral worth all conspire to establish and maintain 
the superiority of individuals or of classes, and so create 
something corresponding to an aristocracy in every society 
—such an aristocracy being as marked and distinct in 
republican America as in monarchical England—yet it is 
perfectly plain that without wealth there can be no 
aristocracy. An aristocracy supplicating for employment 
or begging for bread is a moral contradiction. Unless 
Parliament can find means to keep the aristocracy relatively 
wealthy, or proceed on the plan of paying, pensioning and 
feeding it as it feeds the army and navy, it is beyond 
the power of Parliament to preserve the aristocracy. . . . 
It may select a House of Lords from the natural aristocracy 
of society, placing in it those who are most eminent in 
learning, in theology, in law, in arms, in politics, in science, 
in trade—and those who have acquired or possess great 
property ; but it cannot, merely by its will, insure for a 
House of Lords either respect or power—and if wealth 
be fast accumulating beyond the House of Lords—if 
public opinion become somewhat hostile to the sort of 
learning and talents and heroism heretofore honoured by 
elevation to the peerage, its fiat cannot preserve for such 
an assembly the power it may have had in the constitution. 


Che Economist 


July 20, 1850 
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Books and Publications 


Groundwork for Victory 
The Second World War: Vol. HI. The Grand Alliance. By Winston S$. Churchill, 


O.M. Cassell. 818 pages. 2535, 


The year 1939 was the crisis of peace, 
1940 the crisis of defensive war; 1941, In 
comparison, was an indecisive year. 
And yet, if indecisive, how crowded it 
was with events! It began with victory 
in East Africa and the great crisis in the 
Balkans and Middle East—the arrival of 
Rommel in Libya, the German invasion 
of Yugoslavia and Greece, the disastrous 
loss of Crete, the revolt of Rashid Ali in 
Iraq, the Anglo-French war in Syria, 
the Anglo-Russian occupation of Persia. 
The summer saw the German attack on 
Russia ; the winter the Japanese attack 


-.on America. All the time there were 


feverish and spectacular comings and 
goings, diplomacy and mancuvre: 
Hitler pushing Franco, Mr Churchill 
pushing the Jugoslavs and Turks, Hess 
dropping out of the sky in Scotland, 
Matsuoka gyrating round Europe, and 
Prime Minister and President secretly 
meeting on the Atlantic sea. 


By the end of the year, though the 
military frontiers had not been decisively 
altered—Germany and Britain had both 
consolidated their position in the areas 
under their control—the immediate 
position for Britain was worse than ever. 
The Germans were deep in Russia, the 
Japanese supreme in the Pacific, Rommel 
invincible in Africa. A series of colossal 
naval disasters had destroyed or immo- 
bilised, in a few weeks, more than a 
third of the British battleships and 
battle-cruisers and the entire American 
Pacific Fleet. But potentially and 
politically Britain had won, through its 
perseverance, through Hitler’s blunders 
and Mr Churchill’s patient diplomacy, a 
guarantee of ultimate though still remote 
victory. It was no longer isolated: it 
was the centre of a great coalition of 
powers, a new Grand Alliance. 


All the stages of this great change 
are illuminated by Mr Churchill’s new 
and copiously documented volume. On 
the outbreak ot the Russian war he has 
interesting observations, generally of a 
dry character, and his account of the 
Japanese attack adds little to the Hopkins 
papers. Most interesting is the contro- 
versial question of the Balkan campaign. 
Mr Churchill’s policy was clear. The 
wesiern flank of Egypt, up to El Agheila, 
must at all costs be secured: there was 
no question of sacrificing this to any 
other need, however urgent. A mass of 
manceuvre must be concentrated in 
Egypt, to enable intervention in Greece 
if desired ; and successful intervention 
in Greece was dependent on a Balkan 
coalition of Turkey, Jugoslavia and 
Greece. In fact, the Balkan coalition 
crumbled in the making ; the prospect 
of positive success disappeared; and 
there remained a question of the relative 
disadvantage of leaving Greece to its 
fate when half-committed or of con 
tinuing to share its misfortune. The 
Jatter policy was accepted. It delayed 
the German attack on Russia by five 


weeks, but its real justification lay not 
in this uncalculated result but in the 
world of intangibles where certainty is 
impossible, even after the fact. The loss 
of Crete and of El Agheila was in an 
entirely different category. Crete was 
in fact a Pyrrhic victory for the Ger- 
mans : their seaborne invasion was a 
total failure and their ultimate success 
ruined their only airborne division. El 
Agheila was an unqualified British de- 
feat, largely owing to General Wavell’s 
miscalculation of Rommel’s armoured 
Strength and capacity. 


The whole question of Mr Churchill’s 
relations with the late Lord Wavel] is 
most interesting, and the evidence, being 
contemporary documents, seems con- 
clusive. Waveli seems to have been 
consistently wrong: he refused to 
believe in an imminent German attack 
on Greece and doubted the prospect of 
an attack on Crete. He immobilised 
troops in Kenya and protested that an 
East African campaign before the rains 
was impossible; when overruled he 
found victory easy. He completely mis- 
calculated Rommel’s strength and so lost 
the vital Western flank. Mr. Churchill’s 
treatment of Lord Wavell in this narra- 
uve is always generous, but the docu- 
ments support the view on which he 
ultimately relieved him of his command 
—that he was “tired out.” 


Mr Churchill was never tired out. 
Once again the most astonishing feature 
in this history is his gigantic range, his 
incredible vitality, incervening every- 
where with an amazing grasp of strategic 
detail, explaining to this Admiral, 
correcting that General, overruling now 
the timidity of the Admiralty, now the 
strategic views of the CIGS, and (in 
the cold afterlight one must agree) sub- 
stantially correct. It is no doubt with 
some complacency that he reprints so 
many documents proving his correct- 
ness ; but they are documents, and who 
else could have done so? If _ this 
volume is less eloquent than its predeces- 
sors in style, in content it is, if possible, 
even more convincing. The documents 
speak, and proclaim him the greatest of 
war ministers, more effectively than the 
pompous titles so authoritatively claimed 
by “the greatest war-lord of all times ” 
or “ Generalissimo ” Stalin. 


Precision and Vagueness 


A Critique of Welfare Economics, 
By 1, M. D. Little. Oxford University 
Press. 275 pages. 18s, 


To find an analogy to Mr Little’s book 
one must, perhaps, go back to De 
Quincey’s attempt to restate the doctrine 
of Ricardo in the light of those concepts 
and subtle distinctions which he had 
learned as a student of philosophy. Mr 
Lattle, however, is likely to have a greater 
impact and a wider influence than De 


Quincey did. The economists who 
followed the latter for long remained 
primarily interested in the practical 
aspects of their science ; today, with the 
great growth of academic economics 
professionals on both sides of the 
Auantic are pouring forth publications 
on the foundations and presuppositions 
of economic theory. At the philosophic 
level, Mr Little puts most contemporary 
economic writing on tnis topic in the 
shade. He is equipped with the tools 
of modern Oxford philosophy, now 
undergoing a notable renaissance, and he 
knows how to use them. 


If the reader expects great precision 
in Mr Little’s definitions and statements 
of postulate he will be disappointed, 
Mr Little is indeed capable of great pre- 
cision when dealing with a_ purely 
economic point (for example, with in- 
difference curves or as he prefers to 
call them “ behaviour lines ”), but in the 
realm of pliilosophical presuppositions 
he is doubtful and tentative. This does 
not mean wo0olliness of thought. 
Extreme accuracy of thought demands 
perfect adjustment to its subject matter ; 
the subject matter here being human 
nature, what can be said is inevitably 
infected with vagueness and uncertainty. 
(All this will come as a great shock to 
economists striving after precise state- 
ments ; they will have to take the shock 
or be quite outclassed.) For instance, 
Mr Little ha: no difficulty in demolish- 
ing the supposedly fundamental distinc- 
tion between the “ scientific and objec- 
tive” character of the data desirable 
from the observed “ marked behaviour” 
of an individual and the vaguer, “ un- 
scientific,” inter-personal comparison of 
satisfactions, which provides the intel- 
lectual justification for equalitarianism. 
He certainly raises this subject on to 2 
new plane of accurate thinking—though 
one where few laymen will try to follow 
him. 

In the first half of the book Mr Little 
is dealing mainly with presuppositions, 
in the second half with constructive 
econcmic doctrine. The latter is less 
satisfactory. He argues that the effects 
in income distribution of any economic 
change should always be given greal 
weight when the merits of that change 
are being assessed. It is doubtful 
whether the general effect of such 
repeated weighings would be good ; 
the long run, changes in income distri- 
bution move either way and are apt 
(though noi certain) to cancel out, while 
improvements in production are cumu- 
lative. Mr Little’s logic need not be 
criticised ; what seems wrong is his 
judgment of the quantitative importance 
of the productive and redistribute 
effects of new measures. 


Mr Little seems to take more pleasure 
in his destructive work than in his con- 
structive proposals. There is a danget 
here; the habit of mind that finds 
more pleasure in destruction i the 
purely intellectual sphere may be a. 
tomatic of a society that lacks the vil 
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instincts of self-preservation, This book 
establishes him as a thinker of the first 
fight and a fime economic theorist. 
Readers will wait with interest to see 
what he can do when he turns his atten- 
tion to the more central parts of 
economics. 


Irish Studies 


Ireland: its Physical, Historical, 
Social and Economic Geography, 
By T. W. Freeman, 
pages. 32s. 6d, 


Methuen. = 555 


Mr Freeman’s book is the first com- 
prehensive geography of Ireland that has 
ever appeared. To say that it fills a 
long-felt want would be a severe under- 
statement. It contains a great deal of 
knowledge never before gathered to- 
gether in a convenient form, and will 
prove an invaluable text book and 
reference book for all students of Irish 
affairs. The illustrations, maps and 
bibliographies are all excellent. The 
island is treated as a unit, as is proper 
in view of its sea-bound individuality. 
Its present division into two political 
units is regarded as of less permanent 
importance than its natural division into 
twelve regions well marked by their dis- 
tinctive physical and agricultural 
features. This is not to say that the 
problems created by political partition 
are overlooked or evaded. On the con- 
trary, Mr Freeman draws attention to 
the fact that the divergent economic 
policies and alignments of Eire and 
Northern Ireland may render their 


political union more difficult the longer 
it is delayed. 


The economic history of Ireland is of 
fascinating interest, if for no other 
reason because of the fall that has taken 
place in the population during the last 
hundred years. The great famine of 
1845 constituted a crisis in Irish affairs 
of the same magnitude as the industrial 
revolution in Great Britain. The effects 
of the famine began to wear themselves 
out in about fifty years. The year 1891, 
when the tide of emigration began to 
diminish and the Congested Districts 
Board was established, marked a secon- 
dary turning point, after which Irish 
economic trends began to show a slight 
improvement. Except in a few years, 
however, the population has continued to 
decline. 


Mr Freeman demonstrates how 
emigration has been directed more and 
more away from the United States and 
towards Great Britain. The recent 
British policy of full employment has 
relied on abundant supplies of labour 
to fill the vacancies caused by military 
service and emigration to Common- 
wealth countries. These supplies have 
been partly drawn from Ireland, which 
has become “a reservoir of workers on 
which Britain may draw more or less 
at will.” Mr Freeman thinks that 
emigration from the rural areas has gone 
too far. It has resulted in a shortage of 
labour which is preventing the intensifi- 
cation of agriculture. “Never,” he 
remarks, “ has so much land been farmed 
by so few.” He suggests that steps may 
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have tobe taken later to limit emigration 
in future. It will be interesting to see 
whether this opinion will be shared by 
the Irish Commission on Emigration, 
the publication o whose report is 
expected soon. 





The Population of Ireland 1750-1845. 
By K. H. Connell. Oxford University 


Press. 293 pages. 188, 


Students of demographic history have 
found many. interesting problems in 
connection with the great increase in 
the Irish population in the sixty years 
before the Famine. According to the 
most generally accepted estimates, the 
population increased between 1779 and 
1841 by 172 per cent as compared with 
88 per cent in England and Wales. Mr 
Connell discusses these estimates, which 
are derived from the hearth-money 
returns. In the light of what can be 
learnt about the number of houses in 
Ireland and the average number of 
people in each house, he reaches the 
conclusion that the actual population in 
the eighteenth century was greater than 
the traditional estimates and that the 
increase in the early nineteenth century 
was less than that generally accepted 
heretofore. But he is satisfied that the 
rate of growth accelerated considerably 
after 1780. The population of Ireland 
increased by 17 per cent in each decade 
from 1780 to 1821 in spite of consider- 
able emigration. Between 1821 and 
1845 the increase continued, until it was 
checked by the appalling catastrophe of 
the famine of 1845. 
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There is no evidence of any. general 
prolongation of life during the period. 
The increase in the population was 
caused, therefore, by an increase in 
fertility which, in its turn, was caused 
by earlier marriage. Mr Connell finds 
evidence of “both the desire and the 
opportunity to conceive almost as many 
children as it was possible for the 
mother to bear.” The desire for large 
families was based on the value of 
juvenile labour and the attractions of 
carly marriage in conditions when food 
and housing were cheap. The potato 
and the hut constructed of mud and 
sods were both conducive to large 
families. After 1780 this desire became 
easier to gratify. The potato became, 
to am even greater extent than earlier, 
the universal diet of the working classes, 
the increase in arable farming led to 
subdivision and the supply of land was 
increased by reclamation. The rate of 
increase was highest in the localities 
where the highest mortality prevailed. 
The earlier age of death of the parents 
made marriage easier for their children, 
and the ravages of infantile mortality 
made a larger number of births desir- 
able. There was thus a grtim correla- 
tion between mortality and fertility in 
the poorest areas, which were doomed 
to suffer most in the famine years. Mr 
Connell’s book is at the ‘ame time a 
valuable addition tw Irish economic 
history and a fascinating account of 
Malthusian problems in the age of 
Malthus. 


Shorter Notices 
How States are Governed. 
F. Row. 


This litle book is, despite its expense, of 
considerable value. It is the third edition 


By Ernest 
Pitman, 101 pages, 7s. 6d. 


of a work first published in 1935 and now 
revised to cover the changes in consttu- 
tional structure and development which 
have occurred since then. Mr Row writes 
with a dual aim. He provides a simple 
primer to enable the intelligent newspaper 
reader to follow the jargon of political and 
constitutional ideas, both in Britain and 
abroad. In the second place, the book is 
intended as an introduction for senior 
schoolboys to the study of political science. 
There is no subtlety in Mr Row’s analysis 
of constitutions and their effect upon politi- 
cal development but he uses clear and 
simple language and concentrates upon 
essentials in describing the different types of 
modern state and constitution, the meaning 
of sovereignty, representation, the rule of 
law, second chambers, federal government 
—in short the basic arithmetic of political 
science. 


Labor Dictionary. By Paul Hubert 
Casselman, Philo.ophical Library, New 
York. 554 pages. $7.50. 


Professor Casse'man has dedicated his 
concise compendium of labour information 
to the attainment of industrial peace, but 
it might as happily have been dedicated to 
that of international understanding. For 
the language of American trade union con- 
troversy confounds the foreigner’s confu- 
sion over the issues involved. This dic- 
tionary is a useful chart to the colourful 
phrases in the American labour glossary. 
“ Red tape ” seems to mean the same in all 
English-speaking countries, but what about 
“blue-sky bargaining” and “ yellow-dog 
contracts ?” The latter is said to be the 
equivalent of “signing the document” in 
Britain, a term not much more enlightening 
to the average British reader. But in the 
2,461 entries such a reader will find ex- 
planations of the various alphabets and Acts 
which are required knowledge for any 
explorer of American trade union termino- 
logy. The meaning of such terms as 
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“therblig,” perhaps not quite so essential] 
are also given as Clearly as the subject (time 
and motion study) permits. It is another 
sign of the times that “ industrial music ” 
is given more lines than “ Samuel Gom- 
pers,” the father of American trade 
unionism, The Bs are recommended to the 
browser; they imclude “ bindle-stiffs.” 
“ bohunks,” “ boondoggling” and “ boyr- 
bon” (which in this context is neither 
whisky nor a dynasty). 


Day of Judgment. By David Cushman 


Coyle. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
205 pages. $3.00 (london.  Hamis) 
Hamilton, 218.) 


“ The day of judgment,” says Mr Coyle, 
“jis the time when mankind . . . comes 
face to face with science.” That is the pub- 
licist speaking and it is the publicist who 
must be called to account for the flam- 
boyancy and superficial political theorising 
of this book. But flamboyant generalisations 
and stimulating superficiality make easy 
reading and Mr Coyle is writing for pcopie 
who will not read anything difficult, for 
those Americans “ who trust too much to 
luck.” Mr Coyle, an engineer and 
economist as well as a publicist, puts ai 
least one foot to the ground in the chapters 
dealing with production, agricultural and 
industrial. But it is hardly possible for an 
author to come down to earth for long if 
he has only 200 pages of well leaded type in 
which to discuss western civilisation, the 
meaning of freedom, the limits of the 
materia] world, democracy and destiny. 





“Gold for Europe,” by Hjalmar Schacht 
published by Duckworth at 7s. 6d. was 
reviewed in The Economist of December 3. 
1949, when it appeared in German, pub- 
lished by Otto Meissner, under the title 
of “Mehr Geld, Mehr Kapital, Mehr 
Arbeit.” 


Letters to the Editor 


Reconstruction in Greece 


Sir—I have read with interest the 
article by an Athens correspondent in 
your issue of June 17th. First as Chair- 
man of the Reconstruction Committee 
and later as Prime Minister, I have been 
iptimately concerned with the matters 
discussed. I hope, therefore, that you 
will allow me a few lines to dispel 
certain persistent misconceptions. 


It is now agreed that Greece cannot 
hope to reach economic equilibrium by 
concentrating merely on the develop- 
ment of agriculture. The cultivable area 
is so limited that Greece will always 
have to import foodstuffs: for 1950, the 
domestic wheat crop is estimated at 
about 800,000 tons, leaving about 
506,000 tons to be imported. The cost 
of food imports is likely to remain at 
around $100 million annually. There 
ate, however, a number of items to the 
credit of Greek agriculture: 


(1) Cotton output is now 15,000 tons 
annually, and can be expanded further ; 


(2) Currant exports are today worth 
roughly $6.5 millbor per annum, in the 
face of severe competitior ; 


(3) Tobacco, until recently the major 


export, provides a livelihocd for some 
900,000 persons. The prewar exports 


of 48,000 tons annually—of which 20,009 
tons to Germany—were worth about 
$93 million. Now, however, Virginia is 
displacing Oriental tobacco in Germany, 
and Greek exports are down to 28,000 
tons annually. 

(4) Domestic production of vegetables 
and fruit is adequate for home needs. 


The food yield per acre can be sub- 
stantially increased by developing inten- 
sive cultivation and the agricultural 
processing industries. Further improve- 
ment along these lines cannot, however, 
lead to a solution of the country’s two 
major problems: food production will 
not expand as rapidly as the already 
excessive population ; nor can additional 
agricultural output correct the present 
unbalance of the whole economy. Only 
by eliminating the “ structural deficit,” 
created by the general unsoundness. of 
the economy, shall we be able to offer 
productive employment to all, whether 
in the countryside or in the towns. This 


major change can only be achieved by 
industrialisation. 


Greece’s natural resources, if properly 
exploited, should prove adequate to 
sustain a rising level of production. 
Certain basic industries must, however, 
first be created. Chief of these are: 


1. Iron and steel. Both British and 


German experts consider that there 's 
sufficient iron ore in Greece 10 justly 
the construction of a blast furnace. The 
necessary plant for stee]-making will be 
available from reparations, so that only 
comparatively small amounts of American 
aid would be needed. Even the planned 
initial output of 125,000 tons would 
reduce the deficit by $10 million annually 
for steel and $26 million for secondary 
metal goods. i 


2. Bauxite. Bauxite, now exported 
raw, could be processed and shipped <s 
alumina. 


3. Magnesite. Greece has __ large 
deposits of good quality magnesite, emi- 
nently suitable for the production of 
magnesium, which is in short supply 
elsewhere, 


4. Soda and nitrates. Domestic pro- 
duction from local raw materials should 


save $22 million annually in foreign 
exchange. 


5. Oil. Refineries could be erected 0 


Greece with Marshall Aid funds, as they 
have been in othe: small countries. 


Greece’s phical pesition shoul 
enable it to n crude oil $4 to $5 per 
ton cheaper than other Evropean 
countries. 


These basic industries 


alone are 


expected to provide openings for an 
additional 120,000 workers, mostly 11 
new industrial centres away from the 
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capital. There is, however, very little 
spare capital in Greece and only the 
re-modelling of the ecomomy on 
sounder lines will make more available. 
Industrialisation is essential to give 
Greece financial independence and a 
stable currency, and so enable it to 
become a productive member of the 
European community. Otherwise, 
American aid may not lead to the 
desired results.—Yours faithfully, 
ALEX DIOMEDE, 

Formerly Prime Minister and 
Chairman, Reconstruction Board, 
Greek Government. 

11 rue Barbet de Fouy, Paris VIIe 


Parts 


Juggling With Defence 
Budgets 


Sir,—Comparison of the arms expendi- 
ture of the USA and the USSR based 
on the proportions of the national 
budget devoted to military purposes is 
even more misleading than your Note 
of last week demonstrates. In addition 
to the considerations you raise, it is also 
important to remember that a much 
higher percentage of the Russian national 
income is included in the budget than is 
the case in America. Further, the US 
Federal budget is distinct from expendi- 
ture by each of the forty-eight separate 
States, and one would therefore expect 
the Federal budget to be devoted almost 
entirely to military expenditure, foreign 
aid and domestic conservation and 
assistance programmes, 


That the United States spends more 
of its budget on war preparations than 
the USSR is therefore irrelevant in 
estimating the comparative expenditure 
of each country. The truth would seem 
to be that the Americans are spending 
more in terms of actual money, but that 
the Russians lay out a higher proportion 
of their total national imcome.—Yours 
faithfully, Harvey R. CoLe 

44 Avenue Road, London, N.W 8 


Financing the Hospitals 


Sir,—There has been so much con- 
fused thinking both with regard to the 
financing of, and the delegation of 
responsibilities in, the hospital service, 
that it is especially important that in- 
fluential journals should show true 
appreciation of the facts, and perhaps 

may be allowed to make some 
comment on your article. With the 
Chancellor’s announcement of a ceil- 
ing for the health services and the 
Minister’s consequential _ instructions 
to the authorities concerned, the spend- 
ing madness which has been a feature of 
the hospital service since the Appointed 
Day was in fair way of being cured and 
some sense can now be made of the 
financial arrangements made and the 
administrative framework set up by the 


Minister under the National Health 
Service Act. 


It is insufficiently appreciated that the 
ceiling announced is primarily in respect 
of the financial year 1950-51 and is con- 
Siderably im excess of the approved 
expenditure for 1949-50. It therefore 


represents a state of development, in the 
hospital service at least, which has not 
yet been reached, while of course not 
allowing all the improvements that 
hospital authorities sincerely desire. 
This being so, it is difficult to conceive 
how a regional hospital board having 
been granted the finance to carry on the 
existing service, with the addition of an 
amount sufficient only for part of the 
developments envisaged by its own 
planning proposals and those desired by 
its hospital management committees, can 
proceed to choose from these develop- 
ments without requiring from hospital 
management committees a detailed esti- 
mate of the cost of running the existing 
service and the cost of each new develop- 
ment proposed. 


It is hardly consistent to belabour a 
system which is alleged to provide “an 
incentive to extravagance” and at the 
Same time criticise those essential func- 
tions of it which serve both as a curb on 
the over-estimating from which extrava- 
gance apparently stems and as a channel 
for the effective deployment of the total 
amount allocated to the service, Until 
Services are adequate universally within 
a region, or for that matter throughout 
the country, the Minister and the 
regional hospital boards can hardly avoid 
some detailed consideration of hospital 
budgets, else the financial resources 
available will not be used to advantage 
and the priority of new schemes will not 
be related to needs. In this way, schemes 
to provide additional tuberculosis beds 
will not depend on “chance savings ” 
for implementation but will be given the 
precedence they deserve in relation to 
the other needs of the region and 
ultimately of the country. 


Under present conditions therefore the 
case for more power to be given to 
hospital management committees to 
spend up to their “ grants ” as they think 
fit, so far from being “ unanswerable ” 
has not even been made, since if com- 
mittees are socially conscious of the fact 
that they are part of a national service 
and wish to co-operate in it, theoretically 
any economies they make on existing 
services should be willingly made avail- 
able for financing essential development 
elsewhere. 


In the same way with the introduction 
of an upper expenditure limit for the 
health service it may be that the present 
system of budgeting is not so impractic- 
able after all, especially since the grant- 
ing of block allocations to regions has 
made for a degree of flexibility in finance 
which in practice, with good will and 
endeavour, should resolve most of the 
difficulties encountered hitherto.—Yours 
faithfully, Gorpon McLACHLAN 

14 Airlie Gardens, W.8 





Sir,—The national health service now 
faces a critical phase by reason of its 
tremendous cost. Much is due to 
increased expenditure on salaries and 
increased commodity prices. Far too 
little is due to extension or improve- 
ment of the hospitals. They are faced 
with two dangers in particular. One is 
the indiscriminate application of per- 
centage cuts. The other is the curtail- 
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ment of progress by the dominance of 
financial stringency over all other con- 
siderations—particularly dangerous is 
this in the case of hospitals, since pro- 
gress, especially through medical re- 
search, is the essence of their vitality. 


What then can be done ? I suggest, 
first, the overhaul of the new adminis- 
trative system. Over-centralisation of 
hospital administration does not effect 
economy. It is decentralisation, not 
further centralised control, that is 
required. The total amount to be ex- 
pended on the service—based on local 
estimates of requirement—must, of 
course, be determined by Parliament ; 
but greater, not less, flexibility is needed 
in the final breakdown into the global 
sums for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of the Jocal hospital services. And 
over the spending of their allotted sums 
the hospital management committee 
should have complete freedom, coupled 
with the right to spend at their own 
discretion any moneys saved by prudent 
administration and economy. 


My second suggestion devolves from 
the first. If the management of the 
hospital services is centred where it 
belongs—in the locality served—there 
could be a great resurgence of local 
public interest in the hospitals and their 
needs. Proof of this is already to be 
found in the fact that several hundred 
thousand people—dubious at first 
whether they might be intruding or 
whether their gifts of service or money 
might be welcomed—have voluntarily 
organised themselves into Leagues of 
Hospital Friends in support of their 
local hospital or hospitals. In addition 
to providing all kinds of amenities for 
the patients and staff, some of these 
bodies have raised considerable sums of 
money for some special and urgently 
needed object connected with their local 
hospital service ; and in at least one case 
medical research has also been gener- 
ously supported. 


If the people are encouraged person- 
ally to serve and take an interest in their 
hospitals, some at least of the present 
difficulties can be overcome.—Yours 
faithfully, J. P. WETENHALL, 

Chairman, National League of 
Hospital Friends 
12 Whitehall, S.W.1 


Harvesting Seaweed 


Sir,—It is desirable to correct two 
errors of fact in the note on “ Harvesting 
Seaweed ” on page 97 of The Economist 
of July 8th. You say that the Scottish 
Seaweed Research Association is wholly 
financed out of the Scottish Develop- 
ment Fund, but since there are a number 
of private and corporate subscribers to 
the Association it would be more accu- 
rate to say “largely financed.” 


Your note states that the “largest 
alginate producer” is a subsidiary of 
Messrs Albright & Wilson ; in fact this 
company, which is the largest alginate 
producer in the world outside the 
United States, is not a subsidiary of 
Messrs Albright & Wilson or any other 
company.—Yours faithfully, 

A. H. Stewart, Secretary 
AvLGinaTe INpDusTRIES LIMITED 
4 Moorgate, E.C.2 
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The First Casualties 


(From Our American Staff) 


LATULENT over-confidence, not truth, was the first 

casualty of the Korean war. A few hours before the 
news of the invasion reached Washington, the Secretary of 
Defence had returned from a visit to the Far East announc- 
ing that “ We’ve got all the facts.” A week or two earlier 
Brigadier General Roberts, the head of the military mission 
training the South Korean army, had boasted that it was the 
best fighting force in Asia and able to lick three times its 
number of North Koreans. Tanks, he added, were no 
menace in such difficult country. As for tanks, the Secretary 
of the Army had said on June 6th, at the time when the 
Pentagon was singing the praises of its new weapons, that 
“Tt may well be that tank warfare as we have known it will 
soon be obsolete.” 


It was not long before all these statements were made 
te look ridiculous. But there was a short period, in the early 
days of the fighting and before the experienced war reporters 
began to arrive in Korea, when the Defence Department’s 
pre-war optimism was being echoed in the news from the 
front. It was assumed, as a matter of course, that the first 
few American troops to arrive in the line would at once turn 
the tide. And this illusion was, heightened by stories of 
officers saying grimly that “We are not going any further 
back. We are going to the 38th parallel.” A few days later 
a number of miles further south, they were shouting “ This 
is where we stop. From now on we go north,” before retreat- 
ing again. Such exhortations may be good for the morale of 
troops, but they mislead the public at home. It was not 
long, however, before the correspondents, the military 
authorities and Congress began to admit the full weakness 
of the American position. (The admission came more quickly 
and was more forthright than in London during the 
Norwegian campaign of 1940.) The war was hardly two 
weeks old before the possibility of being driven off the main- 
land was being soberly discussed. And by that time the value 
of the delaying actions of the small American contingent was 
beginning to be understood. 


The United States now finds itself in a situation with 
which other countries are only too familiar: that of begin- 
ning a war without preparation and being forced to buy time 
as best it can. It is fighting with battalions on a peacetime 
establishment and with experience only of occupation duties, 
with weapons exploited during the last war and with 
generals who may well be past their best. The plans for the 
expansion of the armed forces will provide the manpower 
and equipment at a pace which, if precedent is any guide, 


‘* AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘ From Our American 
Staff ’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 


with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
Correspondent’’ or ‘‘ From a Correspondent in Ohio’’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 





will astonish the world. There remains the problem of 
leadership. Curiously, for such a nominally civilian country, 
the armed services have always been able to remain largely 
above criticism. The State Department is everybody’s whip- 
ping boy. The generals, at least in Congressional eyes, can 
do no wrong. And therefore every action which is approved 
is attributed to the military, and every unpopular one to the 
State Department. 


Soon after the war started the weekly magazine U.S. News 
published its version of what happened during the first two 
days. “General Douglas MacArthur,” it says, “called the 
turn in US policy calling for a showdown . . . insisted that 
there should be no new retreat. . . . State Department officials 
were expressing the view that Southern Korea would have 
to be crossed off as expendable. . . . Mr Acheson was quick 
to agree on the need for a showdown with Communism in 
Asia when all the cards were on the table and when General 
MacArthur outlined the action needed.” In this way myths 
are created that pervert the truth. It was Mr Acheson who 
insisted on action, General MacArthur, whose intelligence 
had left him in complete ignorance of the North Korean 
preparations, continued to oppose the idea of intervention 
until the moment when he was ordered to use his air force 
and fleet. 

* 


Indeed, the mystique that surrounds General MacArthur 
is one of the complicating factors in this situation. A man 
who has been out of his own country for more than ten years 
and has steadily refused to return even for a visit would 
seem an unlikely national hero. But he has become, by an 
accident of history, a symbol of bipartisanship in military 
affairs. The incidence of left-wing generals in the United 
States Army is not high—their political views usually run 
parallel to those of French generals under the Third 
Republic—but only General MacArthur seems to radiate 
that particular brand of conservatism which reassures Middle 
Western Republicans. “I have confidence in General 
MacArthur” was the reason given by Senator Wherry for 
his support of the President’s decision to commit ground 
troops. Since nothing in the General’s public statements 
suggests that he agrees with the isolationist philosophy of 
the Senator and his friends, it can only be assumed that he 
has given private proof of his belief in the principles of the 
Chicago Tribune—which supports him with fervour. If s0, 
it is a malicious trick of fate that he should be the first man 
to command forces of the United Nations and to fly the 
United Nations flag. 

During the five years of his reign in Japan he has, what- 
ever the state of training of the troops under his command 


‘or the efficiency of his staff, kept his relations with visiting 


Congressmen well up to scratch. And, since he is more 
articulate than most generals, his visitors have come away 
with oracular statements on which many an anti-Administra- 
tion speech in the Senate and House has been based. But, 
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although General MacArthur has long been recognised as 
an oracle, the Delphic quality of his utterances have some- 
times been overlooked, His ability to tell his callers exactly 
what they wanted to hear has, in the past, led to the spec- 
tacle of different visitors returning to expound different 
gospels. Senators Smith and Knowland came back at 
Christmastime, for instance, convinced that he believed that 
American troops should occupy Formosa, while the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had a different impression. 


It may have been that the visits of the Secretary of 
Defence and General Bradley and of Mr Dulles were timed 
to coincide in the hope that two government departments, 
at least, would hear the same story. What they heard 
together about such matters as the Japanese peace treaty is 
now unimportant because the Korean war began two days 
after the representatives of the Defence Department left. 
Mr Dulles stayed nearly a week longer and must have 
garnered some of the post-invasion words of wisdom but, 
since the General is notoriously laconic on the telecommuni- 
cations system, the Chiefs of Staff of the Army and Air Force 
found it necessary to fly out to Tokyo to see and hear for 
themselves and make their own estimate of future require- 
ments. So far the Defence Department has been able to 
meet—or, rather, to promise to meet, since delivery is diffi- 
cult—all General MacArthur’s demands for men and equip- 
ment, Whether enough will arrive in time for a successful 
defence of the beachhead round Pusan must depend on the 
continued success of the delaying action. 


The plans for the expansion of the armed forces which the 
President announced on Wednesday are based on the present 
estimate of what will be needed to get back to the 38th 
parallel, to fill the gaps left by troops which have gone to 
Korea and to provide a similar force ready to cope with 
further satellite excursions—all without weakening the 
present “mobilisation base”’ in the United States. They 
are an impressive climax to the developments of American 
policy over the last three weeks and a tribute to the courage 
of the Administration. In the first tew days North Korean 
strength was badly under-rated ; it is now believed that it 
has been fully assessed and that this expansion will do the 
job. But should Chinese Communist troops be committed 
some time in the future, new estimates and further expansion 
would become necessary. The President has not hesitated 
yet and there is no reason to think that he will in the future. 
He is himself taking the advice which he so often gives to 
young Congressmen—*“ Have confidence in the American 
people.” 


Crops at Midsummer 


[FROM OUR AMERICAN STAFF] 


COMING just as the news from Korea was reminding people 
of their wartime ration books, the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s July crop report has attracted exceptional interest. It 
iS a satisfactory report, showing that America is producing 
food at a rate 20 per cent greater than in 1941. It gives the 
President plentiful evidence for declaring that food rationing 
'S not contemplated, that hoarding of food is very foolish 
and that profiteers are to blame for recent increases in food 
costs. Stock market prices fell sharply when the cold war 
developed a hot spot in Korea, but commodity prices rose 
with the international temperature. The Administration’s 
Brannan plan, which would put farm price supports on a 
‘ew and allegedly more satisfactory basis, has suddenly 
ceased to look like an issue on which to fight the November 
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elections. Concern at the prospect of a drop in farm income 
for the third year in succession has changed to concern over 
the capacity of American agriculture to supply the food and 
fibre needed for the coming period of partial mobilisation. 

The crop reporters think there is no doubt that it can. 
While efforts to deal with surpluses of maize, wheat, cotton 
and other products have succeeded in reducing both the 
acreage planted with these crops and the total acreage put to 
agricultural use, overall farm output in 1950 will be larger 
than in any year before 1942, and probably larger than in 
five out of the eight fat years since then. Total production of 
all crops, as forecast on July rst, will amount to 124 per cent 
of the 1923-32 average, compared with 132 per cent in 1949, 
and 138 per cent in the peak year of 1948. 

The 52 principal crops are being produced on 339 million 
acres, less than in any year since 1941. Government restric- 
tions On acreages are not the only reason for this, Unfavour- 
able weather caused the abandonment of a good deal of 
winter wheat and interfered with the spring sowing of small 
grains. But much of the initial loss has now been made up 
and, except for the wheat area, the nation-wide map of crop 
prospects shows few poor, and no very poor, patches. Acre- 
age restrictions on surplus crops mean that substitutes are 
planted ; many farmers have chosen such soil-improving 
crops as soya beans, or have turned to hay and pasture, to 
the long-term advantage of the land. 


Jury Crop Report 


Output Acreage 
(million acres) 
Crop nee A gs lee Rg ETM ig. 
Million 1950 1949 1939-48 1950* 1949 | 1959-48 
Units Estimated Average | Average 
Wheat ..... | bushels 957 1,146 1,031 | 61 77 60 
Maize ..... s 3,176 | 3,578 | 2,901 Oe 5a3 m4 88 
Oats is i 1395 | 1325 | 1,274 43 41 39 
Soya beans . " 2857 | 222 | 164 j 15 il } 12 
Potatoes ... ie 590 | 402 | 405 1-3 19 | 2-7 
May nk: tons 103 | 99 100 | 1658S PS 
Cotton Sie bales 10 | lo ll 19 28 | 22 
* Acreage actually harvested will be less in some cases. + Unofficial -estimate. 


Soya-bean plantings are up by 28 per cent, and grain 
sorghums by 34 per cent; less land has been planted with 
maize than in any year since 1894, but the maize carry-over, 
at 1,058 million bushels, is heavy ; hay is in good supply. As 
a result there is a near-record amount of feed available for 
each animal unit. Milk production for the first half of 1950 
was nearly up to the record made in the corresponding 
months of 1945, and average daily output per cow, at 19.71 
pounds for the country as a whole and over 23 pounds for the 
chief dairy regions, was at an all-time high that reflects careful 
culling of herds. Egg production was also at a peak during 
the first half of the year, 6 per cent above last year and 
12 per ceat above the ten-year average, with a new June 
record of :,615 eggs from each hundred layers. The results 
of this abundance are reflected in the scarcity of young 
chickens on farms, 16 per cent less than the average. 


Because of the late spring, deciduous fruits and market 
garden crops for commercial processing are below the 
average, by 4 per cent and 11 per cent respectively. The 
plague of potatoes, however, seems likely to continue as a 
demonstration of how acreage reductions can be offset by 
more intensive cultivation. But in general the crop report 
contains good news for the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
which has to deal with surpluses. This year’s attempt to 
relate supply more closely to effective demand seems to have 
had some success. Indeed, as it has turned out, it has 
perhaps been too successful in the cases of wheat and cotton. 
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The total wheat crop is less than the billion bushels which 
have been exceeded in each of the last six years. Bad 
weather in the winter and spring has meant that the acreage 
harvested will be well below the 72.8 million acres which 
could have been planted to wheat under the acreage restric- 
tion scheme. However, there will still be a carry-over of 
about 500 million bushels and, before the Korean outbreak, 
the Department of Agriculture had been expected to cut 
wheat acreage in 1951 down to 65 million or even less. 
Now it has announced that permitted acreage next year will 
be the same as it was this, that is, about 20 per cent above 
the acreage that is actually being harvested. 


Cotton has been planted on 31.3 per cent fewer acres 
this year than last; domestic consumption and normal 
exports will together almost certainly use all the crop and 
may make calls upon the anticipated carry-over of about 
7;000,000 bales. Heavy demands for cotton uniforms and 
other equipment needed by troops in the Far East might 
make even that carry-over look small. One aspect of the 
cotton report will be seized upon by those who insist that 
the United States will never rely on international trade to 
the same extent as the creditor nations of the nineteenth 
century: the acreage planted with the long-staple cotton 
that used to come almost entirely from Egypt has jumped 
in one year from 5,600 to 110,500 acres, a twenty-fold 
increase. 

All of this has made it possible to raise estimates of cash 
receipts from farm marketings in 1950; they have been 
revised upward from $25 to $26 billion, compared with 
$27.5 billion in 1949, and estimates of net realised income 
have gone up from $11.6 to $12.5 billion, as against $13.6 
billion last year. In contrast with the talk of allocations for 
steel, and other possible restrictions on industry, the food 
situation is clearly not tight enough to call for general 
controls. Conscription will make farmers worry about their 
labour supply and the possibility of limitations on purchases 
of new machinery may spur those who have been waiting 
to buy it until prices came down. The frozen food locker 
business, which has had a slight slump, is likely to pick up. 
But by and large, farmers have had time, and money, to 
replenish their equipment, and farmers’ wives to remodel 
their kitchens, since durable goods again became available. 
The nation’s agricultural plant is in good shape. 


American Notes 
America on Guard 


President Truman’s message to Congress accepts the 
Korean aggression as a full scale challenge to the United 
Nations, which must be met by building up a nucleus of 
strength in the United States, to be deployed wherever it is 
needed to guard the peace. He is asking Congress for $10 
billion, nearly double the highest advance estimate, in new 
defence appropriations (he had already budgeted for $13 
billion) to meet the world situation as well as the Korean ; 
more money will also be needed for the Mutual Defence 
Assistance Programme. The Korean incident seems to have 
justified those who have long been arguing that excessive 
economy has endangered the security of the United States 
and of the free world. They put the responsibility for this 
excess squarely on the present Secretary of Defence, Mr 
Louis Johnson. Even more unexpectedly, considering his 
office, he also seems to be the leader of the group within the 
Administration which is supposed to have been pressing for 
a limited answer to the Korean challenge, contending that 
anything approaching full-scale mobilisation will frighten 
the Kremlin into starting a preventive worid war. 
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According to the alternative and more plausible view. ; 
is cold calculation, not fright, that explains all Russian move: 
and the Kremlin can be deterred only if it is made clear tha; 
the United States is putting its full economic strength behing 
its moral support for the free world. The chief advocates 
of this view are, it is understood, the Secretary of State and 
Mr Averell Harriman, who has already taken up his new 
duties as the President’s special adviser. They know from 
wartime experience how much it takes to counter aggression - 
so does Mr Truman, who made his name as chairman of the 
committee investigating the national defence programme jn 
the last war. It is not surprising that the President has taken 
the courageous course and has decided that the United 
States must be ready to answer any challenge. 


Congress is already hastening to give Mr Truman what he 
wants ; the House has completed action on this year’s military 
assistance legislation since the President sent his message, 
and has authorised the full sum of $1,222,500.000. Ir js 
unlikely to be more than a few days before the statutory 
limits on the armed forces of 2,005,000 men are raised. In 
addition to permitting the use of conscription, Mr Truman 
has also told the Secretary of Defence that he may call into 
service the National Guard and as many of the reserve forces 
as may be needed. Procurement and delivery of aircraft and 
other supplies have been stepped up. 


* *x * 


Strains on the Economy 


The President is confident that the national economy, 
stronger than ever before, can stand the strain involved by 
this partial mobilisation, but he does not deny that there are 
weak points that must be buttressed. From now on military 
procurement will be growing faster than industrial output 
can hope to do, at least until the effects are felt of the pro- 
duction loans that the President recommends as a means of 
increasing supplies of essentials. If this means, as it 
seems to mean, an expansion of industrial facilities under 
government auspices in peacetime, or rather pseudo-peace- 


time, it may prove to be the most controversial of the 
President’s requests. 


He also asked for power to establish priorities and allocate 
supplies, to limit the use of materials for non-essential pur- 
poses and to prevent hoarding. Many industrialists would 
perhaps prefer volunt allocations, which were used 
during the postwar period of shortages, but the Administra- 
tion is unlikely to think these adequate in present circum- 
stances. Steel will probably be the first material affected. 
with non-ferrous metals and rubber coming soon after, and 
limitations are expected on the cin a such things as 
automobiles and television sets which compete directly with 
military requirements for tanks and electrical equipment. 
The reimposition of controls on consumer (instalment) credit. 
recently rising to a disquieting degree, will do much (0 
reduce the civilian demand for durable goods, while the 
curtailment of government loans for housing, just put into 
effect, will also mean less competition for scarce materials 
and skilled labour. Other government programmes are (0 
be modified for the same reason. The Defence Production 
Act of 1950, which was at once sent to Congress, contains 
provisions for curbs on commodity and real estate credit. 
as well as for the other economic controls already mentioned. 


_ Restrictions on credit expansion are a safeguard against 
inflation, but an increase in taxation is the President's chie! 
insurance against that disease. He hopes that the heavier 
taxation, which he is to request shortly, will make price 
controls and rationing unnecessary, but promises that he will 
not hesitate to recommend such drastic measures if he must ; 
at the moment, only panic buying and hoarding could bring 
these controls down on businessmen’s heads. Congress had 
already abandoned its tax reduction Bill for this session, but 
it will hardly be as enthusiastic about the Presidents 
request for increased taxes as about his other proposals. 
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McCarthy on the Shelf 


The Korean outbreak threw a clean cloth of patriotic 
unity over the political dinner table and put a number of 
new recipes on the menu. But even before that there was 
a growing revulsion, in Washington if not throughout the 
country, against Senator McCarthy’s mess of Communist 
accusations, as indigestible as it was highly-spiced. Between 
now and next November, the Republicans should have little 
difficulty in collecting ingredients in the Far East for more 
palatable dishes to set before the electorate. For this reason 
most of them will probably leave the McCarthy concoc- 
tion on the shelf, although they are unlikely to allow it to 
be thrown in the dustbin, as is proposed in the report of 
the Democratic majority on the special subcommittee that 
investigated the Senator’s charges of Communist infiltration 
in the government. The full Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has unanimously consented to the closing of the 
inquiry. 

One of the Republican members of the subcommittee, 
Senator Lodge, who never found Mr McCarthy’s recipe to 
his taste, agrees with the majority that none of the charges 
has been proved. But he thinks that the attempt to get to 
the bottom of them has been superficial and inadequate, a 
criticism that has often been heard during the investigation. 
The other minority member, Senator Hickenlooper, who has 
swallowed the McCarthy invention whole, has not troubled 
to put his views in writing, but he will certainly explain them 
during his election campaign. The majority report breaks 
with the tradition of senatorial courtesy as sharply as did 
Senator McCarthy’s accusations. They are condemned as 
“a fraud and a hoax,” and as “ the most nefarious campaign 
of half-truths and untruth in the history of this republic,” 
where for the first time the “ totalitarian technique of the big 
lie” has been seriously tried. 


Senator McCarthy, in his answer to the report, toed the 
fascist line even more obviously, for he now accuses these 
“most loyal stooges of the Kremlin” of giving “a clean bill 
of health to Stalin’s fifth column in this country.” Accord- 
ing to him, that fifth column infiltrated the State Depart- 
ment by means of 81 unnamed and of nine named, and much 
more important, individuals, including Mr Philip Jessup, 
the State Department’s Ambassador-at-Large, and Dr Owen 
Lattimore, the Far Eastern expert. The subcommittee 
found that the facts failed completely to establish these 
irresponsible accusations, and the State Department’s loyalty 
board has again, for the sixth time, cleared Mr John Service, 
another of Mr McCarthy’s victims. The majority report 
declared this board to be fully competent, but suggested 
that, at “ this critical juncture of our international relations,” 
the government’s whole loyalty programme should be 
surveyed by an independent commission. Similar proposals 
had already been made, both in the press and in Congress 
(by Senator Lodge amongst others), as the best way of clear- 
ing out the McCarthy poison. 


* * x 


Roll Back the Pork Barrel 


_ The advocates of Federal economy have not thrown 
in their hand, despite the heavy costs of the Korean war that 
will have to be met. Indeed, the thirty Republicans and 
five Democrats who demand a flat 10 per cent cut in all 
spending, save for a few items such as defence and veterans’ 
benefits, argue that a dose of austerity will strengthen the 
economy to bear its mew war loads. The fact that the 
austerity would be shared by the Economic Co-operation 
Administration, which has already suffered a 10 per cent cut, 
1s no deterrent, indeed it is a positive advantage, to many 
sponsors of the Bridges-Byrd amendment. Others, however, 
recognise that if the cut, that parallels the $600 million slash 
approved by the House, is to survive, ECA may have to join 
the elect and exempt. 


Senator Dougias, who has set himself to show that a liberal 
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THE 


MARINE MIDLAND TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


James G. Blaine, presiwent 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


STATEMENT AS OF JUNE 30, 1950 





RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks............... $ 86,846,154.95 
United States Government Obligations... .. 124,540,269.92 
State and Municipal Securities. .......... 2,600,273.30 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank........... 600,000.00 
Oeer Gem... vices cavdee <vbeek 4,553,992.19 
Loans and Discounts. .............e0.. 118,519,769.26 
RIN és cas-chines 6xa tcetdse x cneann 3,397 ,850.18 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances....... 1,085,752.77 
Accrued Interest Receivable............. 717,907.04 
SE TAN i it a wave wu wen 114,120.96 

Torat Resources.......... .$3 42,976,090.57 

LIABILITIES 

CRs nn anne Senends res hennsntenneds $ 5,000,000.00 
IN as 5 nin deka e Gk ean nw eehe ehanekses 15,000,000.00 
Cee a kb no nd ot cee deannne 3,138,954.77 
Provision for Taxes, Interest, etc......... 1,527,048.61 
Liability on Acceptances. ........-0e000 1,093,716.35 
tee Lin a ko ons ohn ccnene thea 538,752.88 
Deposits... .ccccecescccsevcccccesvocces 316,677,617.96 

Torat LIABILITIES. .......... $342,976,090.57 


IN NEW YORK STATE THERE ARE 19 MARINE 
MIDLAND BANKS WITH 102 OFFICES 


The Marine Midland Banks 


CONDENSED COMBINED STATEMENT AS OF JUNE 30, 1950 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due From Banks............. $ 213,904,231.93 
Cash with Marine Midland Banks........ 12,240,938.98 
United States Government Obligations... 477,813,521.18 





















State and Municipal Securities......... 44,153,137.38 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank.......... 1,780,500.00 
Calas Games 255 i ee. ec i 18,167,445.78 
Roane Gnd Discounts. oi 5 cc occ ccccwes's 288,572,496.53 
EE TOC EST eT TELE TT 78,999,814.40 
SINS. 66 ices os ss oes te oecges 7,306,006.34 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances..... 1,097,249.88 
Accrued Interest Receivable. ........... 3,058,651.07 
Ne Nis in onsen kcmeennd 1,380,567 .06 

Toran Resources......... $1,148,474,560.53 





LIABILITIES 










Cute Deals «ia sina sind sve cevderds - es $  27,300,000.00 
Des ii niicvnidwec dentine sd oe inewdbes 41,245,000.00 
Ulaeiieiiet Penalties ica onc ites xxieisce mete ote 13,088,470.16 
De Ri6.3 ss hkt ewes Bivriane betes *1,715,000.00 
Provision for Taxes, Interest, ete........ 6,647,653.08 
Liability on Acceptances. .....-..-+.+++ 1,105,213.46 
Oehser Linhaiee osc dhe chcwe sds > os 1,793,236.12 
Depesite... i. 005) ccsaws evteretcestcs 1,055,579,987.71 

ed. os sic'e pens $761,684,535.97 

Wt. 5 i's canedanes 281,720,181.84 

Inter-Group....... 12;175,269.90 
Torat LiaBmimiés......... $1,148,474,560.53 





* After applying certain reserves to write down assets. 
All banks are members of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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need not be a wastrel, believes $1 billion might be saved, 
but not by a flat reduction in the prudent ana essential, as 
well as the extravagant and unnecessary, spending of the 
government. He opposes, for example, the iow postal rates 
for magazines and newspapers, which contribute to the postal 
deficit, and are, in effect, a subsidy. But discriminating cuts 
require, beside time and patience to wade through accounts 
and hearings, a rare political courage. How unattractive they 
are to Congressmen was shown in May when Senator 
Douglas’s assault on the rivers and harbours Bill was repulsed 
at all points. 


The rivers and harbours Bill is traditionally known as the 
pork barrel, for it enables Congressmen to “ bring home the 
bacon” in the form of federal funds for pet local projects. 
Politically, it is almost untouchable, for its benefits reach into 
every State in the Union; a Congressman who wants 
$114,000 for dikes and channels desired by 125 fishermen in 
Grand Marais Harbour, Minnesota, cannot afford to be too 
critical about his colleague’s anxiety to divert a river from 
a Louisiana graveyard. More substantial items are the 
ambitious river basin schemes, that may out-run the available 
water. In Senator Douglas’s view, the pork barrel will be 
eliminated only when private individuals and corporations are 
required to pay, say, half the costs incurred on their behalf. 
But no such step was taken this year ; Congress added 156 
projects, conservatively estimated to cost $1.6 billion, to its 
shelf of approved public works, though Senator Douglas 
urged that half the cost was pure waste, and the President, in 
signing the authorisation Bill, noted that it would take 
eighteen years to complete all the rivers and harbours work 
Congress has authorised. The President was also extremely 
critical of the piecemeal approach to resource development, 
and particularly of the favour shown projects of the Army 
Engineers, some of which were authorised although related, 
and more urgent, work of the Bureau of Reclamation was 
turned down. 


The House evoked some gasps of admiration when it cut 
some $200 million from the funds for the Army’s civil func- 
tions in May. This is the chief, though not the only, 
vehicle of pork barrel appropriations. The Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, however, raised the figure to $762 
million ; even if the Bridges-Byrd amendment is accepted, a 
10 per cent cut will not reduce it to the $600 million 
approved by the House. Even the lower amount is three 
times what the Engineers were accustomed to receive four 
or five years ago. The economisers can hardly expect to be 
taken seriously unless they are willing to roll the pork barrel 
out of sight for the duration of the Russian challenge. 


* * t 


Hoover Prescriptions 


One of the Congressional excuses for turning down 
unpopular government reorganisation plans is that President 
Truman has tampered with the bi-partisan prescriptions 
handed in by the Hoover Commission. The blame, however, 
does not always lie with the President. The reorganisation 
of the Treasury failed because it followed the Hoover pre- 
scription too closely ; the new version submitted is expected 
to succeed because it abandoned the aim of subordinating 
the Controller of the Currency to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. On the other hand, no public objection was 
raised, though some private doubts were expressed, over 
the plan to give the chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board full authority over the preparation of 
mobilisation schemes. 


On the question of creating a Department of Welfare, 
however, principle has been sacrificed in vain. The House, 
which gave an unfavourable verdict on a reorganisation 
plan for the first time, overwhelmingly rejected the proposal 
to elevate the Federal Security Agency into a department 
whose administrator should have Cabinet status. The plan 
was turned down by the Senate last year ; to sweeten the 
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dose this time, the President abandoned the ideal of a clear 
line of authority and promised Congress that the Com- 
missioner of Education and the Surgeon-General would 
continue to exercise all their present statutory authority and 
responsibility. Even this concession, however, failed to 
persuade the House to swallow the possibility that Mr 
Ewing, the Federal Security Administrator, might become 
the first Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare—,a 
ponderous title that in itself was a surrender to critics of 
the welfare state. Mr Ewing, it was feared, even by normally 
staunch supporters of the Administration, might use his 
new post to advance the cause of compulsory health insur- 
ance, the threat of “socialised medicine” that makes 
insomniacs of most doctors and dentists. Welfare activities 
should long ago have received departmental status ; this 
overdue reform has been postponed, even though the Senate 
would still have had the power to reject Mr Ewing as 
Secretary. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the 18-year-old 
lending agency, has, on the other hand, been reprieved 
—though not for good behaviour. The Senate investigating 
committee looking into its lending policy would like to put 
off any question of transferring the RFC, now an inde- 
pendent agency, to the supervision of the Department of 
Commerce, until it decides whether the RFC should exist 
at all, now the emergency that created it has vanished. But 
the President wants to use it again in the new emergency that 
has arisen. 


Of a number of unsavoury loans being exposed to the 
light, none is more extraordinary than one of nearly 
$1,000,000 to a hotel in Reno, Nevada, a large proportion 
of whose income is derived from a flourishing gambling 
casino. Gambling is legal in Nevada, but this hardly makes 
the loan conform to the condition that it must be in the 
public interest. Hard pressed by Senators Fulbright and 
Douglas, an RFC official suggested that Reno had other 
industries, divorce, for example, and that accommodation 
was needed for its clients. In the view of Senator Douglas, 
however, this is carrying the welfare state too far ; and that 
may well be the verdict on the RFC’s lending operations in 
times of prosperity. None of these individual reforms is, 
however, nearly as important or far-reaching as the overhaul 
of Federal accounting and budgetary policies that it is hoped 


may yet cap this session’s contributions to the modernisation 
of the executive. 


Shorter Notes 


The Administration has admitted defeat in its fight for 2 
Fair Employment Practices Commission, for this session of 
Congress. The final attempt to bring the measure before 
the Senate was foiled last week, as had been expected, when 
the motion for closure of debate, to prevent unlimited discus- 
sion and to avoid a filibuster, failed to obtain the necessary 
two-thirds majority. Both parties will now take this well- 
worn issue to the electorate, particularly to the Negro voters ; 
each will claim that the measure failed because it lacked 
sufficient support from the other side. The Republicans will 
point to the 27 Democrats who voted against the motion, 
and Democrats, in the North at least, will claim that, if the 
Republicans had been as strongly behind the measure as they 
say they are, it would have been carried. 


* 


The biggest non-military airlift on record recently brought 
over 5,000 Puerto Ricans to Michigan in a week. They 
were needed urgently to thin sugar beets. Later they will 
pick pickles, beans and cherries and will end this agricultural 
cycle in October by harvesting the beets. By then it 's 
expected that they will be longing for the warmth of their 
islands ; but no one can be sure, since this is the first ume 
Puerto Rican labourers have come to Michigan. As Ameri- 
can citizens, they are free to stay if they wish. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





What Marshall Aid Has Done for France 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


DurinG 1948-1949, the first year of the Economic Recovery 
Programme, France received nearly a billion dollars’ worth 
of Marshall aid ; in 1949-1950 it received $700 million. For 
the current fiscal year about $500 million are expected 
as France’s share in American foreign aid, and for the con- 
cluding year (1951-1952) France will need some $350 million, 
according to an estimate of Mr Barry Bingham, chief of 
the ECA mission to France. Between April, 1948, when 
ECA proper began, and February, 1950, direct grants had 
amounted to $1,674 million. An idea of the immensity of 
this flow of materials into France can be gained from the 
table that accompanies this article. 

France’s economic position after the war was desperate in 
two respects. There was a huge shortage of food and raw 
materials, and equipment was depleted to such an extent 
that France could no longer be called an industrial power. 
During the first year of Marshall aid, vast imports of cereals, 
fats and coal restored 
energy to the country. 
After this primary phase. 
of recovery, dollar funds 





ECA AID TO THE FRENCH UNION 


(millions of dollars) 
100 150 


sum counterpart funds represented 250 billion francs of 
receipts. Counterpart funds (the deposits of local currency 
in a blocked account made by each ERP country, commen- 
surately with the dollar cost of the grant aid received) have 
played a very big role in the French investment programme, 
not least because this money can only be used for ends 
approved by ECA. No manceuvring of parliamentarians can 
budge these gratuitous funds one inch. 

An example of a major permanent contribution to France’s 
wealth made by counterpart funds is the development of 
electrical energy. The lack of electrical power had been for 
long one of France’s gravest industrial deficiencies. It is now 
calculated that, owing to the recent construction of barrages, 
this industry will show by 1952 a 100 per cent increase over 
prewar level. Up till the end of 1949, 124 billion francs of 
counterpart funds had been allotted to nationalised electricity 
and over 76 billion francs to the state railways. In all, 443 
billion francs of counter- 
part funds had been 
applied to the French 
economy by April 1, 


went increasingly fo ° 50 200 250 1950, a sum exceeding 
purchase equipment and 9.444 grains. . . . gee 2) this year’s very large 
machinery for industry ee military expenditure 
and agriculture, the im- Coarse grains & feed egy? @)- A situation has now 
rt of raw materials been reached in which 
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will still need an annual 
grant of $150 million 
after the end of Marshall 
aid. But what a trans- 
formation of the pay- 
ments deficit of 1947 ! 
During the last two 


The vital and con- KEY: 2222) 1948/49 Procurement Authorisations @@™—— 1949/50 French Request years and a bit, the 


tinuing importance of 
Marshall aid to France 
lies, therefore, in its support of the French investment 
programme. To this end France has been allotted during the 
first two years of aid no less than $264,900,000 worth of 
machinery, or a quarter of all the exports of machinery to all 
ERP nations during that period. What this has meant to 
France is not difficult to imagine. For the Monnet plan has 
had to make up not only for war-depletion but also for pre- 
war failure to invest. (In 1938, France’s gross investment 
was less than two thirds of the 1929 figure. Consequently, 
it is only in 1950 that France’s production has been able to 
approach the level of 1929.) 


Transformation in Three Years 


As well as using the direct shipments from abroad the 
French Government has made large investments in its own 
budget. In 1950, investment under all heads amounted to 
38 per cent of the budget or some 870 billion francs. Of this 





United States has 
literally led France out 
of the valley of the shadow of death. This fact is, however, 
so far removed from the normal French interpretation of 
the event that it is perhaps worth while to consider the 
procedure of Marshall aid as it affects the relations between 
French and American officials. 

The Economic Co-operation Authority is a new type of 
governmental agency and its missions are a new kind of 
national mission. If the*Americans are in some ways the 
Romans of the 20th century, and as restlessly energetic as 
their forerunners of the ancient world, they have nevertheless 
developed a novel technique of influence which owes little 
to dogmatic dictatorial methods. That an all-powerful 
country should consider it best, morally and materially, in 
no way to restrict the political liberty of its lesser associates 
is, it seems, a notion all but incomprehensible to some peoples 
that view public generosity with a mixture of incredulity and 
contempt. So it often is in France, where a jaded opinion 
prefers to listen to the far-off cries of Communist-hunting 
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senators, or to the local reverberations of PAffaire Coca-Cola, 
than to the quiet admonitions of American ofhcial representa- 
tives.. Paris, which contains not only the special mission to 
France but also the office of the special representative for all 
Europe, now Mr Milton Katz, is in fact the headquarters of 
some hundreds of economic physicians devotediy nursing 
their patient Europe towards an undated but undoubted 
recovery. 

A sudden visitor from Tibet would, however, hardly think 
so, reading in the newspapers of the extreme left about dollar 
imperialism and in those of the neutralitarian middle about 
“ mediating between the blocs.” The absurdly meagre recog- 
nition of American aid and the vague anti-Americanism so 
prevalent in the French intellectual bourgeoisie are partly 
due to resentment at events of the last decade and to a natural 
cultural prejudice. (French patriotism, when not military. 
is cultural rather than political.) But French public ignorance 
of the actual nature of Franco-American relations is due, in 
particular, to the weakness of the central government, which 
is by nature incapable of forming or focusing opinion. The 
absence in France of public opinion, in the Anglo-Saxon 
sense of the term, was, however, quickly appreciated by the 
ECA which, with a remarkable versatility, abandoned the 
broad effects and addressed themselves to concrete problems 
in the company of competent Frenchmen (of which there 
has never been and never will be any lack). The informa- 
tion services have for their part proceeded to do valuable 
work in the dissemination of technical information in publica- 
tions and by exhibitions of American machinery. ECA had 
for instance a stand at the International Fair at Lyons in April. 
This individual approach is probably .nore effective than 
poster propaganda. 

Faced, then, with France’s grave political dissensions, 
ECA officia!s were compelled to choose their French asso- 
ciates from the ranks of civil servants rather than of poli- 
ticians. There has, therefore, grown up during the last two 
or three years a kind of consortium, consisting principally of 
the ECA, the Monnet plan, the Bank of France and the 
Ministry of Finance. M. Petsche, who has the splendid 
qualification of being a non-party minister in a coalition 
government, is, accompanied by his Secretary of State, the 
link between this consortium and the National Assembly. 
(M. Petsche sees as much of the one and as little of the other 


as possible.) What is the role of the ECA within this associa- 
tion ? 


No Dictation by ECA 


It is a Communist theme-song that the ECA in general 
uses American economic power to impose its will on French 
statesmen and officials and, in particular, rules France by 
attaching strings to the liberation of counterpart funds indis- 
pensable to the balancing of the French budget. ECA does 
not, however, dictate French fiscal and investment policy. 
It has no wish to, when there is no lack of French experts 
who know French needs much better than it. Rather is it the 
business of ECA to support the French economic directorate’s 
financial policy against the onslaughts of the politicians. For 
the position of MM. Petsche, Monnet, Baumgartner 
(governor of the Bank of France) and other prominent 
officials is clearly precarious. Their policy is exposed to 
all the dangers emerging from a groggy coalition and from 
an assembly that has, at least theoretically, the power to tear 
a budget to shreds. It is in this connection that the counter- 
part funds are dangled like a carret in front of the deputies’ 
noses. For instance, the budget, as everyone knows, can’t 
be balanced without them, if the investment programme 
stands. And the investment programme must stand, other- 
wise no counterpart funds. So no one objects to the invest- 
ment programme. 

In practice neither ECA nor the French experts can, with 
a weak government in office, press their general economic 
policy to a point at which it becomes highly offensive to a 
particular section of the community. Thus trade is not dras- 
tically liberalised in order, as the American and French 
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economists would wish, to increase turnover and productivity. 
(France’s decision to waive the bulk of the drawing-righis 
awarded to it in the Payments and Compensations Agreement 
of last September ; together with its failure to spend its 100 
million sterling balance are evidence enough of a policy 
directly opposed to the wishes of the American administra- 
tion.) Similarly fiscal reforms are not thrust down the throats 
of recalcitrant farmers and shopkeepers in order to make taxa- 
tion fairer. Mr Barry Bingham has, indeed, spoken re- 
peatedly of the necessity of reforming the tax structure which, 
in his opinion, shows a too high proportion of indirect taxes 
—68 per cent of the tax-revenue. This suggestion was on the 
whole well received in the French press and it is very likely 
that the next budget will in fact contain heavier direct taxes. 
Mr Bingham’s comments were, however, simply in the nature 
of advice. Nor is the ruinous regime of the nationalised indus- 
tries abolished in order to save subsidies. None of these things 
has happened for the good reason that they have been hitherto 
politically impossible. 


Investment Without Tears 


On the other hand, were French democracy liquidated 
after the fashion of Roumanian democracy, the recovery pro- 
gramme would certainly be much less gradual and much less 
expensive to the United States. This type of political prece- 
dure is not, however, in tune with the philosophy of the 
“dollar imperialists,” who, if they have to choose between 
freedom and efficiency, in fact sacrifice efficiency. Thus the 
policy of France’s economic directors and of the ECA can 
only be to pursue the recovery programme as fast as the 
internal conflict of interests permits. 


The function of ECA, therefore, has been silently to inject 
sustenance into the French economy, in the hope that one 
day the patient may sit up and feel better. Then, it is 
expected, the warring members of his other self, the body 
politic, will function more harmoniously with a strengthened 
constitution. There is a chance that this forecast will prove 
accurate. For the horse is drinking even if he doesn’t know 
it. Never, at any rate, has one nation been so strongly 
buttressed by another. The principal effort which is now justly 
demanded of the French is that their entrepreneurs should 
make a real effort to increase productivity. For, if the last 
two years of “ investment-without-tears ” have seen an initia- 
tive largely of American and French officials, the time has 
now come, especially in the matter of dollar-exports (which 


might perhaps be trebled) for the industrialists to make a 
real national effort. 


Tito’s Defences 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


WHATEVER foreign observers may think or say, the Jugo- 
slavs themselves are confident of their ability to deal with 
their neighbours of the Cominform if they should attempt 
to start a “civil war” on Korean lines. That is to say, 
they have full confidence in the morale and fighting ability 
of their national forces ; but they cannot guarantee that the 
course of events would run in their favour if the Soviet 
Government has taken as much trouble over the equipment 
and training of Hungarian and Bulgarian troops as it has 
obviously taken over the North Koreans. 

Except on the seaward flank and on the frontier with a 
still suspicious Greece, Jugoslavia is encompassed by 
countries whose governments are hostile both in word and 
deed, maintaining persistent and abusive propaganda and 
a total economic blockade. To the north-east and east lie 
Communist Hungary, Roumania and Bulgaria, and to the 
north is the Russian-occupied zone of Austria. Wedged 
into the south-west corner of its territory is a hostile 


Albania, kept alive only by sea-borne supplies from the 
Soviet Union. 
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How these frontiers could be defended: against military 
attack would depend on its nature and direction. If 
it came over the mountainous frontiers—from Albania, or 
from Bulgaria into Jugoslav Macedonia, the Jugoslavs 
would be fighting their own kind of guerrilla warfare with 
the full support of the local tt If it came from the 
north or east the position would be more dangerous. Here 
the land is flat and, with the exception of a short stretch 
of the River Drava south of Lake Balaton and of the Danube 
at the Iron Gates, there are no natural obstacles to invasion. 
If the attack were made by infantry of the neighbouring 
states, not stiffened by heavy equipment, there is no doubt 
that the Jugoslav army could hold its own. 


Infantry of the Ex-Enemies 


According to the peace treaties, the three ex-enemy 
states are supposed to have limited their armies to 65,000 
men in the case of Hungary, to §5,000 in the case of 
Bulgaria, and to 120,000 in the case of Roumania. Although 
it cannot be assumed that these limits have been observed, 
there is no reason to believe that these forces are of the 
calibre of Jugoslav troops. Nor is there any reliable 
evidence—in spite of numerous reports recently put about 





—that the Russians have been putting forces into these 
countries that might be used for an attack on Jugoslavia. 
The Soviet Government is known to have two divisions in 
its zone of Austria, two in Hungary, two in Roumania and 
nothing more, apparently, than a military mission in 
Bulgaria. These numbers are substantially the same as they 
have had for the past two years. 


Marshal Tito to-day has an army—regulars and con- 
‘criptsof 375,000 men, which divides into 250,000 men in 
the armed forces, 75,000 highly trained security troops 
KNOJ), and 50,000 militiamen. These forces are quickly 
available for action; it is almost certain that, if it were 
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necessary, between 800,000 anda million men could be 
mobilised. This was the strength of Tite’s army at the end 
of the war, at which time the Jugoslavs regarded themselves 
as the chief exponents of guerrilla tactics. This tradition has 
been maintained in post-war military training ; indeed, the 
Jugoslay determination that it should be maintained was 
one of the main causes of differences with Soviet military 


experts, even before the quarrel with the Cominform came 
to a head two years ago. 


Danger of Armoured Attack 


It is possible—indeed likely—that Soviet equipment has 
been made available to the armies of the Cominform 
countries ; if so, the threat to the Jugoslavs may be graver 
than they think, for their armaments position is not strong. 
By the end of the war they had accumulated a miscellaneous 
collection of British, American, German, Italian and Russian 
weapons. To these were added military supplies—some of 
them heavy arms—to the value of $72 million, imported 
from the Soviet Union between 1947 and 1948. The 
present Jugoslav tank strength is believed to be about 500, 
of which probably not more than half are really serviceable. 
In the May Day display in Belgrade this year a few tanks 
were on show, and they were modelled on the Russian T.34. 
It is unlikely that Jugoslav factories are at present turning 
out new tanks in any numbers or can now re-track or repair 
the Russian tanks which they acquired at the end of the war. 
On the other hand, it is known that a considerable indus- 
trial effort is going into armaments. In short, all the 
evidence suggests that an armoured attack through the 
northern plains could not be repelled if it were delivered in 
strength and in the near future. 


The Jugoslav air force consists of some 10,000 men with 
a few hundred fighters and fighter bombers of the Storm- 
ovik type. Shortly before the invasion of Korea Marshal 
Tito stated that he had neither asked for nor received any 
arms from the United States or Britain. It is possible that 
what has happened in Korea may make the Jugoslav leaders 
reconsider their attitude, and they may now be less anxious 
to get permission to manufacture jet fighters under licence 
than to buy them ready-made. 


Defenders of the Middle East—V 


Iraq and its Army 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Or the Middle Eastern countries proper, including those 
which are members of the Arab League and omitting those 
on the outer fringes of a badly-defined region, Iraq is 
strategically by far the most vulnerable. Egypt may provide 
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front line, just behind and beneath the American-supported 
“ roof” in Turkey and Persia. Egypt may possess the areas 
best ports, airfields and communications generally ; but 
Iraq has the oil-fields and refineries that are an obvious 
and early target in a world war. Furthermore it covers the 
direct and immensely vulnerable route to the equally 
important oil regions of the Persian Gulf. Its powers of 
defence are therefore a matter of vital concern to the west. 


Links With Britain 


Against aggression from outside Iraq has virtually no 
defence. Unless credits and equipment are supplied by an 
ally or protecting power, the size and general efficiency of 
any small country’s armed forces must depend, in the last 
resort, on the state of its economy and its natural resources. 
Iraq is an extremely poor country (despite its great poten- 
tialities) and in no condition to maintain a large and properly 
equipped army. It is tied technically to Britain by the still 
current treaty signed in 1930; the revised Treaty of Ports- 
mouth, negotiated in 2 at 
1948, was never ratified. a SS a — 
The British Military x = 
Mission was withdrawn 
in 1948 and Britain has 
no say in the organisa- 
tion or training of the 
Iraqi Army; it also 
makes no contribution to 


hurromabdad yi sfghan 
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far as this is of standard 
British Army pattern 
sold to the Iraqi Govern- 
ment through normal 
commercial channels. 
The armed forces of 
Iraq have been built up 
solely for purposes of 
internal security; they 
are large and good 
enough to enable Iraq at 
least to hold its own 
against aggression by any 
of the other Arab 
countries or against a 
rising by the turbulent 


Kurdish minority; but they could not withstand 
an attack by a large Power. They could not even 
fulfil the important role of “holding,” or even seriously 


delaying, a Russian advance through the northern mountains 
for sufficient time to allow an airborne army to be flown in 
from, say, Egypt’s Canal Zone. The Iraqi Army is a little 
under 30,000 strong. It is composed of three not quite 
complete divisions. The first division is stationed in the 
hilly country to the north of Iraq and is essentially equipped 
and trained for mountain warfare ; its main task is to keep 
watch over the Kurds and prevent any trouble from that 
quarter. The second division is based in the plains between 
Baghdad and Basra. Both are fitted out as a balanced force 
of all arms, mainly with reasonably modern British small 
arms and automatic weapons. The remaining third is split 
up into small units which are scattered all over the country. 
Some are artillery, others are mechanised—and these are 
the elite of the army. But the Iraqi Army has no tanks and, 


indeed, no armour at all. It suffers from a lack of 
what might be termed “ realistic” training and the men 
have learned to use their arms mostly in barrack 


squares. 


It is generally believed that the four or five brigades of 
Iragi troops sent into Palestine were a complete failure. 
That is not actually the case. ing to political differences 
within the Arab League and the abysmal failure of what 
passed on the Arab side for a higher command, the Iraqi 
troops did hardly any fighting at all. Their appearance, 
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indeed, was the most workmanlike and soldierly among all 
the Arab units, with the possible exception of the Arab 
Legion. During the months they were cither inside Palestine 
or in camp in Jordan their morale was at its lowest ebb - 
this was due first, to the failure of their generals and poli. 
ticians to provide them with any fighting and the consequen; 
opportunity for loot, and secondly to the fact they received 
no pay, owing to a more than usually acute economic crisis 
in Baghdad. That has now been rectified and, within th: 
strict limits of Iraq’s slender resources, the army is being 
reorganised and re-equipped. In the budget for 1949 a sum 
of £6,250,000 out of a total expenditure of £26 million has 
been allocated to the defence forces. That, however, does 
not go very far towards providing modern armour—vwith 
tanks at £50,000 each. 

For its size, and taking into consideration the limited scale 
of its armaments, the Iraqi Army is reasonably good. The 
scheme of basic training introduced by the British Military 
Mission, although not being fully continued by an Iraq 
training staff, was sound and practical. The Iraqi is a good 


fighting-man. Although 
he has no experience of 
modern warfare, there 
have been plenty of 
clashes with the Kurd; 
to give him at least a 
minor “battle inocula 
tion,” and to ensure 
that selected units would 
form a valuable auxili- 
ary to an allied army 
going into action in the 
foothills of the Taurus 
Mountains. But, as in 
almost all the Middle 
East, xenophobia is 
rampant and there would 
Scele in miles only be very few Iraqi 
Fo zoo sho abe officers who would 
welcome a return of a 
British Mission; mt 
many more are in favour 
~a02 Oil pipe lines of an alliance with 
Syria. 

In fact—and it is 4 
most curious fact—the 
tide of opinion in the army today flows towards participation 
in the Arab League’s collective security pact under 
the leadership of Egypt, however much that might 
be opposed by the country’s political leaders. This 
trend is probably due to inadequate and second-hand 
knowledge of the Egyptian Army, and it might well be 
dissipated by the constant irritations that such ©0- 
operation would produce. It does, however, add to the 
difficulties in the path of a government which has, 
as nearly as possible, broken with Egypt. The Iraq! 
is extremely independent, and Egypt’s clumsy attempts 
to dominate the Arab League domineer over its 
members have nowhere been more strongly opposed. than 
in Iraq. There, in particular, King Farouk’s efforts t 
prevent a Iraqi-Syrian union aroused widespread resent 


ment—even amongst Iraqis who did not particularly favou! 
union. ' 


Were time not short it would be possible to view the situ 
tion in Iraq with greater equanimity. For the countrys 
economic prospects are definitely improving, and its resources 
in oil, in agricultural products and, above all, in good watct 
supplies and much cultivable land, are greater than 
those of almost any other country in the Middle East. 
But as a defender of the Middle East today, in a few 
months or even in one or two years, Iraq must be written 
down as a igible force, unless Britain or the westera 
—_ in general are prepared to foot the bill and provid: 

e arms. 


—-=- Boundaries 
—— Roilways 
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‘Monastral’ Blue 


‘Monastral’ Fast Blue B is the most brilliant of all 
blue organic pigments. Though one of the major 
chemical achievements of recent years, the obser- 
vations that led to its discovery were accidental. 
in 1928, chemists at an I.C.l. works in Scotland 
noticed a blue impurity in some phthalimide, a 
chemical used in making dyestuffs. The origin of 
this impurity was found to be a crack in the lining 
of an iron vessel in which the phthalimide was 
being mixed, and investigation showed that reaction 
between the chemical and the iron was producing 
a blue substance. 

This chance defect stimulated the curiosity of the 
chemists. By a fascinating and classical piece of 
organic chemical research, they established that 
the impurity belonged to an entirely new class of 
compounds—the phthalocyanines— whose struc- 
ture resembles chlorophyll, the green pigment of 
plants, and haemin, the red colouring matter 
in blood. The blue substance was in fact, iron 
phthalocyanine. Phthalocyanine derivatives were 
then made from a great variety of metals, and, 
after hundreds of tests, copper phthalocyanine was 
shown to have great possibilities for commercial 
purposes. 

Efforts to produce a suitable physical form of 
the new pigment succeeded in 1936, and today 
‘Monastral’ Fast Blue B is widely used to colour 
plastics, paints, paper and printing inks. It is the 
first new blue paint in the artists’ paint box for 
a hundred years. 
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every morning at 11.50 
to Milan and Rome 


Every morning at 11.50 Alitalia aircraft leave 
London airport, fly direct to Milan and Rome. 
At Milan you have good connections for Venice, 


the Dolomites, Rapallo, San Remo and the 
Lakes. 





FLY luxuriously in 4-engined 
aircraft. Aboard you are served 
Italian wines and food free of 
charge; you enjoy the natural, 
lively welcome of the most hos- 
pitable airline in the world. 





Return fares: LONDON - MILAN £47.16.0. LONDON- ROME 
£57.12.0. Book 
now at any travel agent; or at Dorland Hall, Regent St. 
London, S.W.1. (WHitehall 9288 or GERrard 9833 ext. 322) 


}ALITALIAS 


ITALIAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
in association with British European Airways 


(Special 23-day excursion to Rome £50). 
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INSURANCE-UNITS 


T THE PRESENT TIME, these Trust Units are 
A particularly suitable for those who seek a 
stable income combined with good prospects 

of capital appreciation. 


* Ploughing Back” 
The insurance companies, whose shares constitute 
Insurance-Units, have a common policy of main- 
taining a wide margin between what they earn and 
what they pay out in dividends. This “ ploughing 
back ” should indicate further dividend increases 
when existing dividend limitation comes to an end. 


Advantages of £ Devaluation 
These companies receive a large part of their 
premium income in $. They also have very big $ 
investments. Devaluation of the £ means therefore 
greater £ income from $ sources and a considerable 
increase in the £ value of their $ investments. 


Easy Purchase of Units 

Though “ Insurance-Units”’ gives a spread over 
the shares of the 30 leading British insurance 
companies, the investor can purchase Units for as 
small a sum as £10. 

Ask any Stockbroker or Bank for full details. 
Offer Price 17th July 21/9}xd. Commencing yield (conservatively 
calculated on net cost, including commission and 2% Stamp 
Duty) £3/9/3%. 

TRUSTEES : WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
MANAGERS: BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORP. LTD. 

Te 30, CORNHILL, LONDON, B.C.3 _ ieinnninieenmmemnenii 
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TO ALL CONCERNED 


WITH PRODUCTIVITY 


The specialist team from Britain, which recently toured the 
factories of the United States, has brought back to 
- British industry a Prescription for Prosperity. “Better 
materials handling”, says their report, “offers a greater 
opportunity to cut production costs and increase 
productivity than any other single factor”. 

Of the fork truck in particular, the report says, 
“Here is a device of such importance that it 
warrants detailed study by all concerned with 
increasing productivity”’. 

Here now—made in Coventry—is the 
Coventry Climax fork truck—ready, now, to take [ii 
over a hundred-and-one jobs of handling all 
along the production-distribution line. It lifts, 
carries, stacks and loads almost anything, up 
to 6,000 Ibs. ata time. It is mobile, powerful, 
dexterous, versatile. It is a hoist, a truck, a 
loco and a “conveyor belt.” It is a whole 
handling system in one. 

There are Coventry Climax Models, Diesel or Petro! 
driven, to suit almost every need and circumstance. ; oad 
They range from a new TSM 1500 Ib. model specially - 
designed for work in small spaces, to the heavy-duty 








FTF series lifting 4000, 5000 or 6000 Ibs. in a single load. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX fork tite trucks 


For details of the trucks best suited to your needs, write to Dept. 52 
COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 
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The Schuman Union 


(4 initial momentum has been given to the 
Schuman Plan by its presentation to the world as a 
grand design for the harmony and unity of Europe. The 
more passionate advocacy of the plan and the more intract- 
able suspicions of it have centred in its central political 
proposal: the supra-national authority responsible to 
an assembly of parliamentarians. The sun-drenched 
political vistas opened up have caught the imagination 
of many Europeans, and it is not unfair to say that the 
pooling of sovereignty is being treated in some ways as 
an end in i rather than as a means to serve specific 

industrial and trading purposes. 
Not only, in consequence, have the industrial and 
trading purposes of the plan slipped away out of the 
public eye, but for practical purposes they have yet to be 
formulated in any specific manner. In the talks now 
going on in Paris among the six countries (of which 
Britain is not one) represented there*, the main task has 
so far been to prepare the broad juristic and political out- 
lines of a treaty. Working parties have been set up to 

Iron AND COAL PROBABLE RESERVES 
(in Million Metric Tons) 
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(a) Ore fields not at present commercially exploited. 
(6) Planned developed reserves for the 100 years 1942-2042. 
lrobable total reserves are 200,000 millions tons. 
source: European Steel Trends in the Setting of the World Market. 


deal with matters of production, price policy, invest- 
ment, and trade, but it seems unlikely that they can 
achieve much more at this stage than a preliminary view 
of the ground. Later, when the basic treaty has been 
drawn up and, perhaps, subscribed to by the member 
countries, the main burden will pass to the technicians. 
By what method and with what purpose will the 
new authority seek to influence the volume of production 
of coal and steel, the viability of existing plants and the 
lecation of new projects ? How will access on equal 
terms to the raw materials of iron and steelmaking be 
secured ? What, indeed, are “‘ equal terms ” for this pur- 
pose? A homogeneous price policy is one of the 











e France, W. Germany, Belgium, Netherlands, Luxemburg, Italy. 


declared intentions, but on what principles will such a 
policy be formulated ? Will it be designed to give free 
play to the advantages of economic location, or to 
neutralise them ? Price policy may prove to be the 
crucial point of the plan if, as seems likely, the authority 
Is tO pursue its production and investment policies by 
economic means rather than by decree. 

It is too soon to expect precise answers from Paris to 
questions of this kind: Before the answers are found, 
important differences of interest and intention between 
the participating countries will need to be reconciled, 
and this will take time ; there seems no doubt that the 
differences will survive the initial act of signing a treaty. 
A glance over the field of European heavy industry will 
bring out some issues that are certain to arise. 


Interdependence in Europe 


No European country is independent foi its supplies 
of the raw materials of steelmaking. This has not pre- 
vented the countries of Europe from seeking the quali- 
fied (and in some ways illusory) self-sufficiency that 
comes from the possession of a complete national iron 
and steel industry, and, indeed, the tendency to build 
such industries has been very marked since the war. But 
in the economics of a heavy industry, the prices of 
materials and the costs of their transport tend to play a 
decisive part ; on these the viability of the industry may 
depend. The movement of coal, coke, iron ore and scrap 
across frontiers and over long distances is, therefore, 
bound to be a major preoccupation of the countries join- 
ing in the Schuman Plan when they come to details. 

The nature of this interdependence among the Euro- 
pean countries was set out in some detail in an article 
in the Statistical Bulletin of the British Iron and Steel 
Federation for May. Germany, the largest European 
producer of iron and steel before the war, has built its 
iron and steel industry on the abundant supplies of good 
coking coal in the Ruhr. German reserves of coking 
coal form the greater part of the known reserves of 
Europe. The decline in output from the Ruhr mines 
since the war has limited and hampered steel production 
not only in Germany but also in France, Belgium and 
Luxemburg ; and this limitation is only now beginning 
to disappear. 

The German steel industry is not, however, and has 
never been independent of foreign sources of iron ore. 
“Even when Lorraine was a part of Germany,” says 
the Bulletin, “the Ruhr plants drew the bulk of their 
supplies from Sweden,” and before the last war more 
than two-thirds of their supplies of ore were imported. 
Since the war, because of shortages of foreign exchange 
and pressure from the occupying Powers, exertions have 
been made to increase the supplies of low-grade ore from 
the Salzgitter-Peine fields in Lower Saxony, but these 
ores are suited only to the basic Bessemer process, which 
accounts for only half the German steel production in 
normal times ; they will not serve the open hearth pro- 
cess. Germany imported some 4.3 milhien metric tons 
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of ore last year—3.2 million of this from Sweden— 
and German requirements are growing. German put- 
chases of Swedish ore will tend to increase. 


Britain, similarly, has built its iron and steel industry 
on indigenous deposits of coking coal ; home ores meet 
less than half the industry’s iron requirements, and 
the richer ores have to be imported. Sweden was last 
year the most important supplier, with North Africa 
second. In addition, Britain imports substantial quantities 
of steel scrap. 


Belgium and Luxemburg have been important 
buyers of Swedish ore since the war. The Belgian 
steel industry was based on coal deposits in the Charleroi 
and Liége districts, and, although it supplements its coal 
and coke supplies with imports from Germany, the 
Belgian reserves of coking coal are by no means worked 
out. But Belgium is poor in ore deposits, and has, in the 
past, obtained most of its ore from the Lorraine field or 
from the extension of that field into Luxemburg. It is the 
postwar shortage of coke that has obliged the Belgian 
industry, in search of fuel economy, to turn to Sweden for 
supplies of rich ore. The situation of the Luxemburg steel 
industry is different again. The Lorraine ore field extends 
into Luxemburg; the industry was built on these 
deposits and depends on foreign coalfields—primarily 
on the Ruhr—for its coke. Lately this industry also has 
been supplementing its local ore production with 
imports of high-grade ore from Sweden as well as of 
minette from France. 

Italy, which is proposing to increase its output of 
crude steel from about 2,000,000 tons to 3,000,000 tons 
in 1953, is dependent on imports partly for its supplies 
of ore and scrap and entirely for its supplies of coking 
coal. The imported scrap requirements amount already 
to about 750,000 tons a year ; the coal is bought from 
Germany, Poland, Britain and, at present, the United 
States. Hydro-electric plants supply a large part of the 
power needed, and the Italian industry tends to specialise 
on open-hearth and electric processes. 

Sweden has virtually no coal resources, but the richest 
iron ore resources of Europe and some of the richest in 
the world. A modest but technically resourceful steel 
industry has been built up in Sweden on the rich indi- 
genous ore together with British and Polish coal, Ger- 
man coke, and some imports of steel scrap. On present 
plans Swedish output of crude steel is to be increased 
from 1,100,000 tons last year to about 2,000,000 tons 
in 1953. But it is as the supplier of the highest-grade 
iron ore that Sweden plays its special and vital part in 
the European steel industry. Before the war, 70 per 
cent of the Swedish exports of iron ore went to Germany, 
and Britain took about 15 per cent. But the demands for 
Swedish ore have multiplied since the war ; as has been 
seen, the producers of western Europe are now more 
dependent on Swedish ore than ever before, and the 
great expansion of steel output in the United States has 
sent American buyers into the Swedish market. Thus 
the falling-off in German demand has been more than 
replaced by rising demand from many other quarters, 
and competition for Swedish ore has become very keen. 


The French Disadvantage 


France is now in the middle of a great expansion of 
its steel industry, which may not (as things now appear) 
reach the heights once envisaged in the Monnet Plan, 
but which is still planned to reach a crude steel capacity, 
for France and the Saar together, of 14.8 million metric 
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tons a year by 1953. French iron ore resources, ma 
in Lorraine, are great enough to supply this Capacity 
though they will in practice be supplemented by North 
African ores. The Lorraine ores are fairly low in iron 
content (between 24 and 41 per cent), but in quantity 
should be adequate to supply most of the needs of 
Belgium and Luxemburg as well as France and the Saar 
once the present pressure to use rich ore, arising from 
the scarcity and high price of good metallurgical coke, js 
removed. It is in coal supplies that the French are at a 
decisive disadvantage. France has to import more than 
half her metallurgical fuel, and there is no reason as yet 
to suppose that the French experiments in the blending 
of coking with non-coking coal will greatly lessen this 
dependence. 

France, in the struggle to overcome this disadvantage, 
has made great. efforts to expand the production of the 
French coal mines and cokeries. While these efforts have 
not been ineffective, and French coal output is now 
greater than before the war, they have been costly ; the 
mining labour force has had to be greatly increased, out- 
put per manshift has not regained the prewar level, and 
mines are being worked that are uneconomic by general 
European standards. French coal costs are, therefore, 
high. This is the real significance of the sustained diplo- 
matic effort by France against the prevailing high level of 
prices in the European international trade in coal. The 
president of the French steel federation said in a recent 
speech that the French steel industry would have 
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nothing to fear in international competition provided 
only that it could obtain coal on the same terms as foreign 
steel producers. This may be so ; but what does “on 
the same terms ” mean ? France itself is a high-cost coal 
producer and will continue to be so unless the volume 
of French coal production can be reduced and the 
pits rationalised at the same time. 


What is “ Equalisation ”? 
_ The choice at present offered to the French steel 
industry is, in effect, between expensive foreign coal and 
home-produced coal that is even more expensive. [0 
the hope of putting this right the French government 
has been concentrating on the foreign front, where 1 
has been conducting an offensive against the dual price 
systems. It scored an apparent success last week, when 
on French pressure the Ruhr Authority ordered that the 
price differential between German coal exported and 
German coal sold on the home market should be reduced 
by 20 per cent. But, as the Germans have been quick to 
point out, this does not necessarily mean that France will 
get Ruhr coal any cheaper. Even if it does—even if, 
as may well happen before very long, Ruhr coal is sup- 
plied to France at the same pithead price as to German 
consumers—the consequent improvement in total 
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French costs will be small in comparison with the con- 
tinued burden of rail charges and the high costs of 
French coal. The Diisseldorf Handelsblatt made the 
following calculation. Ruhr coke is sold for export at 
DM.46 at the cokery. Assume that it is reduced to 
DM.42, the price at the cokery to German consumers. It 
will still have to bear rail freight charges that may amount 
to DM.20 by the time it reaches its destination in 
Lorraine, so that the delivered price will be equal to 
DM.62. But if the French user takes French coke instead 
he will have to pay a price equal to DM.57.60 at the 
French cokery, and to this may be added freights of (say) 
DM.15, giving a delivered price of more than DM.72. 


It is unlikely that the French government will want 
to go on paying subsidies for ever to offset these price 
differences or that, if it did, such devices would fit easily 
into the framework of the Schuman Plan. But the ques- 
tions that arise go far beyond the immediate state of the 
coal export market. “ Equalisation of prices” and the 
creation of homogeneous conditions for the supply of 
materials and the marketing of products have figures 
largely as general ideas in the early stages of discussion of 
the Schuman Plan, but the vital questions are undecided. 
There is a manifest French interest in favour of some 
form of price equalisation for coal that would wipe out, 
economically, the distance between the Lorraine steel- 
works and the coal of the Ruhr. But even such a scheme, 
if the Germans ever accepted it, would leave the French 
coal industry facing serious difficulties ; no equalisation 
scheme could make French coal cheap at its present 
volume and efficiency of production. There may, there- 
fore, be some pressure for high selling prices for iron and 
steel products, in order to permit the high costs of 
unfavourably located works to be absorbed ; and such 
pressure may arise in other countries as well as in France. 


Price policy leads by a direct route to investment 
policy. Steel industries have always been preoccupied 
with the fluctuations of demand and of prices, and every 
steel industry in the world would like to see prices 
stabilised at a level that will ensure a good return for its 
investments. But is the price level to be fixed so high 
as to ensure a return on bad investments as well as on 
good ? The coal and steel authority, when it is estab- 
lished, may or may not include the formal approval or 
disapproval of major investment projects but this is in 
a certain way irrelevant. Influence on the future pattern 
of investment will in any case be exerted through the 
conditions that are established for the supply of coal, coke, 
ore and scrap to the various partners, and through regula- 
tion of the prices of iron and steel products. 


German Aspirations 


This survey leaves deliberately out of account the 
political attractions of the Schuman Plan, though these 
are Clearly very great and may well, for a time, outweigh 
the economic difficulties that have been discussed. 
Industrially, it is reasonably clear what one of the major 
partners, France, hopes to gain from the proposed union. 

tom within the six-country area France can hope to get 
‘n improved terms an assured supply of the raw 
materials (coal and coke) in which the French iron and 
‘tel industry is mainly deficient. What can Germany 
“spect in return ? The German deficiency is in iron 
‘re, and this the area—even assuming the further 
evelopment of the North African fields—cannot fully 


‘upply unless Sweden is induced to join. So far Sweden, 
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like Britain, has remained outside. In this respect Ger- 
many has less to gain than France from the union. But 
the primary German objective in heavy industrial 
matters is “‘ equality of rights °—release, that is, from the 
surviving provisions of the level of industry plan ; and, 
once this freedom is obtained, the German industry will 
seek to expand its capacity to between 14 and 15 million 
tons and to improve its efficiency at the same time. This 
target was mentioned at a recent shareholders’ meeting 





Iron Ore, Coat, CokE AND CRUDE STEEL PRODUCTION 


(in thousand metric tons) 


Ore | Coal Coke 


| Crude Steel 

| | Peery Ve ea eae, 5 

| 1937 | 1949 | 1937 | 1949 | 1937 | 1949 | 1937 | 1949 
United Kingdom | 14,442 | 13,611 244,397 | 218,625 | 26,363 | 30,009 13,192 15,800 
Belgium ....... | ’266 35*| 29,859 | 27,849 | 6,312 | 5,042 3,863 | 3,849 
Luxemburg ....| 7,766 | 4,150... xe oi “i 2,510 2.275 
Netherlands .... dae ee | 14,321 | 13,704 | 4,076 | 3.4481; 59 440 
France......... |37,850 31,328 | 44,346 | 51,199 | 7,900 | 8.285 | 7,920} 9,113 
Saar Wievugeiuee Se Fae 13,365 | 14,262 | 2,865 | 3,328 2,339 | 1,757 
W. Germany... | 8,522t) 9,112 | 137,661 | 103,238 | 34,511 | 25,141 | 15,614 | 9,157 
Norway......0 18m) Se grt 7 FG 60 | 70 
OWODER oc bc vcce 14,952 13,470+ 460 | 209 | 576 660+ 1366) 1,106 
WON cecehevees | 998 §21 964; 1,104) 2,289 | 2,479 | 2,087 2,043 

| | 

* Jan.-Oct, only. ¢ Includes all Germany except the Saar. } Estimate. 


of Hoesch A.G. at Dortmund, and on the same occasion 
the chairman of the company mentioned another form 
of freedom, release from some of the consequences of 
the decartelisation laws, as a desirable object. German 
heavy industry has based its efficiency in the past on the 
close integration of coal, iron and steel production and 
processing, and will no doubt seek to return to its tech- 
nical tradition. 


These will be substantial gains, and the Germans will 
no doubt consider them to be worth some sacrifices. 
But the gains would be meaningless unless the German 
industry is to use them to expand its capacity and 
improve its competitive power. The rigours of competi- 
tion may prove, therefore, to have been merely postponed 
for the members of the union who are technically and 
economically the weaker. 


Divergent Interests 


In the development of the heavy industries of Europe 
certain main lines of division of interest between coun- 
tries are not difficult to discern. There is a clear divi- 
sion between the coal exporting countries and the coun- 
tries that are net importers of coal ; this is momentarily 
alive in the controversy about dual price systems, though 
its importance and its permanence can easily be exagge- 
rated. Another division, less easy to define but in the 
long run more vital, separates the countries that are 
industrially well placed—and which, through access to 
materials and command of large steel-consuming 
markets, can maintain their iron and steel industriés at 
a profit in competitive conditions—from those that 
are building up heavy industries against the handi- 
caps of geography. Each of these divisions of interest 
cuts across the group that has joined together to work 
out the Schuman Plan, and separates its members. The 
one conspicuous interest that the members of the group 
have in common in this matter is also a common interest 
of all the countries of Europe: the need to co-ordinate 
their economic growth and combat the industrial 
Balkanisation that has gained so much ground in Eurepe 
in the last forty years. 
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Technique of Stockpiling 


WHE hostilities in Korea have provoked some sharp 


increases in commodity prices and promoted much 
discussion of the possible further stiffening of the 
inflationary impetus that American demand is imparting 
to world markets. Even before this week’s Presidential 
message to Congress, it was being assumed that 
purchases for the American “stockpiles” would be 
accelerated ; this chiefly explains why the impact of the 
Korean war upon commodities has been most notice- 
ably felt by tin and rubber. The behaviour of tin has 
been extraordinary. Before the fighting started, tin was 
selling at £591 aton ; by the end of last week it had risen 
to £720. There was a sharp fall last Monday of more 
than £30, and the mid-week quotation was £681. 
Rubber has held and added to its gains ; it has jumped 
from 1s. 11d. a lb. to a new record of 2s. 63d. These 
are two spectacular examples. If purchases for the 
American stockpile are to be increased in the next few 
months, many other commodities are likely to be affected 
—among them, copper, zinc and sisal. At this stage it 
is naturally impossible to make dependable forecasts ; 
no one can yet guess how rapidly the massive expansion 
now projected for the American defence programme will 
develop. Moreover, the operations of the Munitions 
Board (which governs the transactions of the stock- 
piles) are necessarily secret. The aim of this article 
is simply to explain the background and mechanics of 
American stockpiling—and to draw a few tentative 
conclusions about its effects. 


The postwar stockpiling operations of the United 
States Government are conducted under the authority of 
the Strategic and Critical Materials Act of 1946. A 
stockpiling programme had in fact been authorised by 
Congress before the last war—by the Act of 1939—but 
the quantities of materials accumulated by the time the 
United States was involved in the war were totally 
inadequate to meet the high level of industrial output 
that had to be sustained. The bitter experience of 
1942-43—when the swift advance of the Japanese armies 
in South-east Asia cut off the allied powers from their 
traditional sources of many vital raw materials—made it 
abundantly clear that a reserve of strategic materials 
should be created as a safeguard against the possibility 
of another war. The Act of 1946 instructed the 
appropriate authorities “to decrease and prevent 
wherever possible a dangerous and costly dependence of 
the United States upon foreign nations ” for supplies of 
strategic and critical materials in time of a national 
emergency. The Act itself laid down no detailed objec- 
tives ; nor did it list the materials to be stocked. It 
merely stated that the materials must be essential for the 
common defence (essential, that is, either to industry or 
to the armed forces), inadequately supplied in the United 
States, and capable of being stored. Three departments 
are primarily responsible for stockpiling. The National 
Security Resources Board co-ordinates the separate 
policies and programmes. The executive authority for 
ee in ir ears Board which 
ormulates ows up agreed programmes and 
maintains a balanced supply of the various materials. 
The t of supplies is carried out for the 
Munitions Board by the Federal Supply Service, 


formerly known as the Bureau of Federal Supply. Many 
other agencies and departments, such as the Economic 
Co-operation Administration, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and the Departments of Commerce and 
Agriculture, assist in procurement of supplies. 


The ultimate objectives of the physical size ang 
composition of the stockpile have never been disclosed, 
The broad aim is to accumulate a stock of critical 
materials sufficient to bridge the gap between wartime 
requirements in the United States and supplies likely to 
be available in wartime. But within this wide framework 
much depends on the kind of war that is being envisaged 
and its possible duration. It is not surprising therefore 
that emphasis on particular commodities is constantly 
changing. The original intention was to accumulate 69 
materials (from agar to zircon) within five years. Croci- 
dolite asbestos and aluminium have since been added 
to the list—the latter being the first processed material 
to be included—and the operations of the stockpile 
have been extended to 8 years. The Munitions Board 
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AMERICAN STOCKPILE APPROPRIATIONS 


(millions of US dollars) 
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1946-47 ....... 1 | | 100 
1947-48 ....... 100 75* 175 ‘2 100 
1948-49 ....... 300* 525 715 300 
40 20 | S10 | .. | 
3900-60 6.24.3. 275 | 250 525 | 250 525 
... | —100 | —100 |... si 
TORHES. sxe. | 740 | 795% | 1535 | 325* | 1,065 


* All of the 1947-48 contract authority and $250 million of th 
1948-49 contract authority have been liquidated. Total outstan! 


ing contract authority is $470 million. 
Source: Munitions Board’s Stockpile Keport to Congr 
January 23, 1950. 


has emphasised in its six-monthly reports to Congress 
that technological developments, changes in productioa 
and consumption, problems of transport and general 
economic and political considerations continually call for 
flexibility in procurement policy. During the pas 
financial year, for example, the programmes for eleven 
commodities (including rubber, tin, sisal and manila 
hemp) have been revised. 


* 


The speed at which the stockpile buys depends on the 
amount of funds iated each year by Congress, 
and on the state of the markets for individual com 


modities. At one time, it was laid down that stockpile 


tion for its scarcer materials. Oddly enough, the only 
period when such surpluses arose was between March 
and July of last year, and that was the very period 
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which no purchases could be made for the stockpile— 
because the Munitions Board had exhausted its funds. 


Congress provides authority for stockpiling operations 
in three different phases. The first step is the appropria- 
tion of cash to enable the Munitions Board to buy spot 
supplies. In 1949-50 some $275 million was thus 
appropriated, making a total for the four years of $740 
million. A second method is to authorise contract 
commitments against future appropriations ; by this 
method, actual purchases can be spread over periods 
longer than a year, thus reducing their immediate impact 
on market prices. The allocation for such authorisations 
for 1949-50 was originally $250 million but this sum was 
later cut to $150 million ; the total for the four years is 
$795 million. Thirdly, it is necessary to appropriate 
cash to liquidate earlier authorisations that fall due 
ina given financial year. So far, $325 million of contracts 
have been liquidated and $470 million are outstanding. 
Congressional control of the purse strings tends to 
accentuate the effect of stockpile purchases on the 
different markets. For three months last autumn, for 
example, it was impossible to place new contracts because 
Congress proposed to reduce its authorisat‘n of funds, 
by an unspecified amount. When purchases were eventu- 
ally resumed, they coincided with an expanded 
commercial demand. Again, when the funds are made 
available, they are usually spent within a relatively short 
period, and no more purchases can be made until the 
funds are replenished. The appropriations up to the 
end of June, 1950, are shown in the accompanying table. 
For the year ending next June, the Munitions Board has 
asked for $640 million cash appropriation and $100 
million contract authorisation ; this provision is still 
before Congress, but after last week’s Presidential 
message, it appears certain that a revised request will be 
made. 


In addition to the funds specifically authorised by 
Congress, ECA “counterpart funds” may also be 
used (up to a limit of § per cent) for procuring supplies 
for the stockpile and also for assisting the establishment 
and expansion of sources of supply outside the United 
States. But the quantities of materials purchased through 
ECA are relatively small. In all, up to the end of June, 
1950, they amounted to $75-85 million, compared with a 
‘otal cash appropriation made direct to the Munitions 
Board of over $1,000 million. 


The only limit that has been set for the stockpile is 
the rather illogical fixing of the total commitment at 
$3,773 million. By the end of 1949, materials costing 
$1,149 million were already in stock and further 
deliveries valued at $406 million were expected before 
the end of June, 1950. Thus the stockpile has already 
cost Over 40 per cent of its total budget and the further 
contracts for later delivery, valued at $473 million, will 
raise the total well over the halfway mark. The lack of 
logic does not rest in the absolute size of these value 
figures but in their irrelevance as a guide to the sufficiency 
of materials purchased—which is the objective that the 
stockpile is supposed to pursue. Commodity prices have 
nisen considerably since the Act of 1946 was passed, and 
have thus reduced the real volume of materials purchas- 
able for a given outlay. Details of the stockpiling opera- 
ons are secret, but rough estimates can be made from 
Published data. These suggest that in the four years, 
1946 to 1949, nearly 450,000 tons of natural rubber have 

acquired for the stockpile and more than 85,000 tons 
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of tin. It is also estimated that last year some 200,000 
tons of copper, 130,000 tons of lead and 80,000 tons of 
zinc were acquired. Zinc, manganese and copper are 
probably the materials in which the Munitions Board will 
be particularly interested in the future. It was disclosed 
last month that purchases of lead would be “ substantially 
reduced,” but those of zinc would be maintained. 


* 


Stockpile purchases, however, have been no more than 
marginal in relation to American commercial demand. 
In 1948, for example, at the height of the American 
postwar boom, the United States consumed about 
two-thirds of the world’s output of copper, 40 per 
cent of the lead, nearly half the zinc and tin, about 
45 per cent of all natural rubber and virtually all the 
synthetic rubber, nearly half the world’s output of 
rayon, and about one-third each of the world’s 
cotton and wool. American commercial demand 
is the major factor in determining commodity prices. 
Purchases for the stockpile may cause periodical 
fluctuations in the prices of commodities—particularly 
when they are superimposed on a high commercial 
demand—but they are unlikely in themselves to sustain 
the commodity markets for any length of time. A signifi- 
cant hint was given in the Munitions Board’s report to 
Congress last January. After stating that the total cost 
of stockpiling was rising substantially, the report 
declared that “redoubled emphasis should be placed 
on other devices to strengthen the strategic materials 
position of the United States. Remarkable achievements 
in efficient use of materials were scored by Germany 
during world war II.” The lesson from experience 
in the last war was the need to conserve scrap 
metal and to design equipment using the minimum of 
strategic materials as well as to produce synthetic sub- 
stitutes. This would suggest some greater leaning of 
American policy towards self-sufficiency—stopping far 
short, of course, of the extremes to which Germany 
pursued such a policy before the war. The Munitions 
Board has already taken steps to standardise military 
equipment and to develop substitutes for certain 
critical materials. In addition it has suggested that 
national research programmes should give more attention 
to the development of techniques to enable less accessible 
domestic ores to be used commercially. 


There has been much argument since the fighting 
started in Korea on the effect of stockpiling operations 
on primary commodity prices. When stockpiling 
coincides with a high level of commercial demand, prices 
are bound to rise and in circumstances such as those of 
the present time, where there is little or no scope for a 
rapid expansion in the output of these commodities, the 
rise in prices may be embarrassing. The notion that 
stockpiling operations might become a stabilising factor 
in the commodity markets has disappeared. They 
represent part of the military pre-emption that was 
evident in the world’s commodity markets long before 
the invasion of Southern Korea. Those who look to such 
stockpiling purchases for a permanent prop to the com- 
modity markets should remind themselves of the new 
aims of the Munitions Board and of the amount of money 
already spent on the programme. It is the level of world 
demand, rather than the particular form taken by a 
limited proportion of American purchases, that will 
determine the main trend of prices. 
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GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 
ARMY and ROYAL AIR FORCE AGENTS 
Established 1753 


ABRIDGED STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND 
LIABILITIES, 30th JUNE, 1950 


LIABILITIES 
Capital : ‘ee ies ioe a ... £1,060,000 
Reserve Fund... id oi a ... 1,060,000 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts ... w» 75,149,065 
Liability for Acceptances, Engagements, etc. ... 6,346,242 
£83,615,307 
ASSETS 
Cash in hand and Balance at Bank of England ... £5,939,448 
Balances with, and Cheques in course of Collec- 
tion on, other Banks in the British Isles ... 3,767,702 
Money at Cail and Short Notice ose ... 19,015,000 
Bills Discounted ... ae oa os ... 6,560,283 
Treasury Deposit Receipts Sth whe ... 2,500,000 
Investments :— 
British Government Securities £20,766,195 
Other Securities ies am 736,821 
21,503,016 
Advances to Customers and other 
Accounts bas es a6 17,288,616 
Bank Premises :— 
Freehold nal os se 
Leasehold as a eee 


Liabilities of Customers for 
Acceptances, Engagements etc. 6,346,242 


£83,615,307 


HEAD OFFICE : 67, Lombard Street, London, E.C3. 
CHILD'S BRANCH: I, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
HOLT’S BRANCH: Kirkland House, Whitehall, $.W.i. 
Associated Banks : 
Royal Bank of Scotland: Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited 






The Gateway to India 


Businessmen need go x further than London to find the 
a 


key to the gate, for the National Bank of India can provide 
all commercial banking facilities needed for trade with the 
subcontinent of India. reover, the Bank’s specialized 
¢ of this area and of East Africa can be of great value 
interested in developing trade with these territories. 
Enquiries are welcome at Head Office and branches. 

A comprehensive banking service is 

available at the Bank’s branches in 


INDIA PAKISTAN CBYLON BURMA KENYA 
ZANZIBAR UGANDA TANGANYIKA and ADEN 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
Head Office : 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
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CN Paid for in Dollars 


Rubber and tin from the East are two of our major dollar earners 
—there are many others in this area—and the Chartered Bank’ 
wide network of Branches assists British business men jp 
expanding this valuable potential and also earns dollars for 
Britain in the form of invisible exports, Eastern merchants and 
prospective traders are cordially invited to discuss their plans 
with the Managers of any of our offices in this country, and we 
shall have pleasure in placing our comprehensive Eastern 
banking service at their disposal. 


The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. Liverpool Branch: 
a7 Derby House, Exchange Buil s, Rumford Street, Liverpool, 1 
West-End (London) Branch: 28 Charles II Street, London, $.W.1, 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York. 

The Bank's branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 
INDIA - PAKISTAN - CEYLON - BURMA - SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION 0? 
MALAYA - NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK ~- UNITED STATES OF INDONESIA 

INDO-CHINA - THAILAND - THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 
INGKONG - CHINA - JAPAN 





British business firms can materially 
benefit by information based on reports 
from 600 branches and agencies through- 
out Australia. 

For details of this service write to the 


Information Department of : — 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 


7, Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
Incorporated in Victoria, Established 1558 


Other London offices at 
Australia Honse, Strand, W.C.2. and 8, Princes Street, B.C.% 
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Business Notes 


Markets and the Truman Message 


President Truman’s dra™atic message to Congress on 
Wednesday has made a profound impression in the City, 
where the general response to it was one of astonishment at 
the size of the dollar appropriations for which the President 
is asking, at the breadth of the whole programme, and at his 
determination to take—though not necessarily to use—wide 
powers of physical and financial control. At the moment of 
going to press, although these and many other aspects were 
being actively discussed, it was clear that in the Stock 
Exchange and commodity markets even the first impact of 
the news had not exhausted itself. Everyone realises that, 
psychologically, a new impetus has been given to the forces 
of inflation; but the extent to which these forces are 
strengthened by rising real demands will depend not oniy 
upon the pace at which the American defence programme 
is implemented but upon how far the additional pressure is 
held in check by firm counter-measures. The first impres- 
sion is that, for some time to come, monetary restraints and 
increases in taxation will be more important than physical 
controls and specific directives. Nor is it yet possible to 
guess how soon Britain’s share in the plans for defence will 
add its own quota to the rising pressure of demand—but 
when that happens, it is likely that the physical restraints 
will be more important than the fiscal. 


In these circumstances, when many people are wonder- 
ing whether, and, if so, to what extent, their economic 
judgments need to be reorientated, the behaviour of the 
financial markets is not any reliable signpost. In the Stock 
Exchange this week the volume of business has been small 
and price movements narrow, while the price of tin, which 
made such a rapid advance last week, reacted sharply on 
Monday and has been irregular since. Both gilt-edged and 
industrial equities were firm on the eve of the Presidential 
message—partly in sympathy with the recovery on Wall 
Street and partly in response to the new American landing 
in Korea. This firmness, on the day of America’s response 
to the Nehru initiative, is in significant and heartening con- 
trast to the market’s habits in the prewar days of appease- 
ment. After the news of Mr Truman’s proposals, the rally 
gained momentum—but it was still of moderate dimensions. 
The industrial share index of the Financial Times, which on 
Monday and Tuesday remained unchanged at the low point 
of 110.6 reached last Friday, advenced to 111.3, compared 
with 114.8 on the eve of the attack on Korea. The pattern 
of gilt-edged prices has developed rather on the same lines. 
At one time the price of 2} per cent Consols had declined 
by as much as 2} points to 68} from its ex dividend price 
on June 23rd, but by the close on Thursday 13 points of 
this loss had been regained. The movement of 3} per cent 
War Loan, in which a fairly big speculative position had 
been built up prior to Korea, was if anything more pro- 
nounced. On July 4th it had fallen a full 3 points to 91% 
from its pre-Korean level, but has since risen 1% points from 
its low point. 


Light on EPU 


This week’s House of Commons debate on the Euro- 
pean Payments Union scarcely succeeded in lighting up the 
darker recesses of this scheme. This is hardly surprising, 
given the complexities of the subject—with which most of 
the speakers were unfamiliar. Mr Gaitskell, though he had 
litte stimulus from the opposition, succeeded in conveying 
both an admirably balanced description of the scheme and 
some information additional to that which could be obtained 


from the printed documents. It is clear from his speech 
that the British Government visualises the useful expecta- 
tion of life of EPU as extending well beyond the remaining 
span of Marshall Aid. It is hoped that, as long as the world 
cannot attain complete and free convertibility of currencies, 
EPU will go on and will provide for Europe and its related 
monetary areas the advantages that come from a multilateral 


system of payments even when that multilateral system fails 
to be omnilareral. 


For Britain one of the most important features of 
the new system is the guarantee against any gold lost through 
the use of accumulated sterling balances by member coun- 
tries that happen to be in deficit with EPU. Mr Gaitskell 
confirmed that there was such a guarantee, that it was con- 
tained in correspondence between himself and the United 
States special representative with OEEC and that the terms 
of the agreement will be published as soon as permission has 
been received from the United States. Information about 
the siz. of these balances, which Mr Oliver Lyttelton said 
was as difficult to obtain from the Treasury as “ pulling the 
back teeth out of a mule,” was again refused by Mr Gaitskell 
—on the usual argument that the balances were somebody 
else’s property to which the customary secrecy between 
banker and customer applied. He confirmed, however, that 
the four main European holders of sterling balances are Italy, 
France, Sweden and Portugal, and that the total European 
balances are roughly £200 million. 


The balances held on French account are in fact being 
held in anticipation of repayment of the French govern- 
ment’s funded debt of £110 million debt to the British 
Government—more than twice the existing French balance. 
The amount owing to Italy is under discussion at the 
moment. On the other side of the account the debt owing 
to Britain by Denmark has been funded and will be amortised 
over a period of ten years. Mr Gaitskell gave it as his 
opinion that Britain would be unlikely to gain or lose gold 
as a result of EPU. It is anticipated that the sterling area 
will be roughly in balance with Europe and that any swings 
in the payments will remain well within the margin of 
Britain’s initial debit position (duly covered by conditional 
ECA grants) and of the gcld-free portion of the credit lines 
available under the EPU quota. 


The first major criticism made from the Opposition side 
was Mr Oliver Lyttelton’s plea for making sterling an increas- 
ingly scarce currency and his fear that EPU might have the 
reverse effect. But the scarcity or abundance of sterling 
will jepend on the degree of domestic inflation, on 
the release of sterling balances and, last but not least, on 
the way in which the balance of payments of the sterling area 
is affected by events over which Britain may have little imme- 
diate control—the repercussions of the Korean war and of 
American rearmament, for example. Again, Mr David Eccles 
claimed that an expansion of intra-European trade would, 
un'ess accompanied by higher production, be positively 
detrimental to Europe’s endeavours to bridge the dollar gap. 
This seems too gloomy and negative a view. The unified 
market in Europe and the greater scope given for effective 
competition should be conucive to higher efficiency and 
lower costs and provide the basis for a more promising attack 
on what remains of the dollar problem. 


* * * 


Liberalisation of Trade 


Within fifteen days of the signing of the EPU agreement 
(which is expected to take place towards the end of August), 
the participants have undertaken to liberalise 60 per cent of 
their imports on private account. The signatories also under- 
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take that as from January 1, 1951, they will avoid any dis- 
crimination in respect of imports of any products as between 
one member and another. All existing measures of dis- 
crimination based solely on payments difficulties, such as the 
exclusion of Belgium, by a number of European countries, 
from the advantages of the measures of liberalisation of trade 
already instituted under OEEC, will thus come to an end. 
This principle of non-discrimination will also apply to invtst- 
ble transactions. In conformity with this, Britain has already 
announced that the previous limitation of British tourist 
expenditure in Belgium to a prescribed total has come to an 
end and that visitors to Belgium will be subject only to the 
individual quota that applies to visitors to other European 
countries. The same concessions will be made to British 
tourists’ expenditure in Switzerland as soon as that country 
has produced the necessary Parliamentary sanction of its 
promised adherence to EPU. Mr Gaitskell, however, 
suggested that this rule of non-discrimination to invisible 
items did not mean that the special facilities given to British 
tourists to the Scandinavian countries would be extended 
to other members of EPU. The Scandinavian position, he 
said, was a special case and that fact had always been made 
clear to the council of OEEC. 


If a member of EPU finds that it is running seriously 
into deficit, it will discuss its problems with OEEC, and 
may go back on previous liberalisation measures and re- 
institute quantitative restrictions on imports. These 
measures must, however, be applied withour any discrimina- 
tion unless the Council, in very special cases, authorises a 
departure from this rule. This it may do, both to help 
debtors and to restrain excessive creditors. It may authorise 
members to import products from extreme debtors on more 
liberal terms than from others. It may also authorise 
members to discriminate against a particular member that 
is incurring so heavy a surplus with EPU as to endanger the 
reserves of the Union. The objective of the EPU rutes on 
commercial policy is twofold. First, the rules are intended 
to expand trade within Europe on a basis of non- 
discrimination. That is part of the basic philosophy of EPU 
and of the retreat from the principle of bilateralism. 
Secondly, exceptions to the rules for liberalisation of trade 
are provided ; discrimination may be applied if its purpose 
is to maintain that approximate equilibrium in intra-European 
balances of payments without which EPU, or any similar 
organism, would soon find itself waterlogged and ineffective. 


* * * 


Dutch Buyer’s Strike 


The latest difficulty to arise from the British price policy 
for coal exports has confronted the National Coal Board 
rather suddenly ; it has arisen in the Netherlands, where the 
government has decided to stop the import in the current 
quarter of certain qualities of coal obtained from Britain. 
The Netherlands has lately been a good customer for British 
coal, and took 903,000 tons last year. These imports are con- 
trolled by licensing, and the Netherlands government sub- 
sidises the imported coal to the extent necessary to bring its 
price down to the domestic price level. The Dutch have 
decided that for certain qualities of imported coal the gap that 
has to be covered by subsidy is unreasonably large, and these 
are the qualities the import of which has been stopped. They 
are by no means all—as might perhaps have been expected— 
the best or most costly qualities; among them are some 
inferior coals, cheap by comparison with other grades of 
imported coal but dear by the side of comparable qualities 
on the Dutch market. In the recent experience of Britain 
and other exporting countries these inferior grades of coal 
have been the hardest to dispose of, even at fairly low prices. 

Discussions between the National Coal Board and the 
Netherlands government have been hurriedly arranged and 
are to start in London soon; no doubt the board will try 
to persuade the Dutch to restore the missing licences, and 
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the Dutch will ask the board to change its price policy. Ther: 
have been protests before from several countries, but these 
did not lead to any great change, presumably because the 
European market had not yet approached a state of glut. Ha; 
such a state been reached now? It seems doubtful, unless 
in a limited range of inferior qualities. But if not, why 
have the Dutch chosen this moment to make their protest? 


The question would be easier to answer if it were known 
how the Dutch decision will affect imports of coal from other 
sources than Britain. The Netherlands imported 912,000 
tons of coal from Poland last year and 1,613,000 tons from 
western Germany. Both these supplying countries pursue 
differential price policies. But the International Ruhr 
Authority issued a direction last week that the difference 
between the home and export prices of German coal was to 
be reduced forthwith by 20 per cent. Britain abstained from 
voting when this decision was taken, and the Germans have 
shown that they do not relish it ; there is great reluctance 
in Germany to raise the inland price, and the mining under- 
takings declare that they cannot support the loss of income 
that would come from a reduction of export prices. It is still 
unknown, therefore, which of the price levels will have to 
give; the German government may produce a subsidy to 
resolve the dilemma. No doubt the Dutch, before delivering 
their blow, made some calculation of the probable course of 
Ruhr export prices, but they must still be uncertain how the 
calculation will work out. 


* & * 


The Caltex Agreement 


With the Caltex agreement, announced this week, one 
more piece is fitted into the jig-saw of arrangements by which 
the government is arriving at a modus vivendi with the 
American oil companies. Granted the assumptions on which 
the government’s overseas economic relations are conducted, 
the agreement represents a substantial success. The Caltex 
group sells some 3,000,000 tons of oil products a year in the 
sterling area. This oil is refined at Bahrein, in the sterling 
area, where the Caltex group has a refinery ; the crude oil 
comes partly from Bahrein itself and partly from Saudi 
Arabia. Bahrein crude, though it has been treated hitherto 
as dollar oil because of its American ownership, has the 
highest “ sterling content” of any dollar oil; but Saudi 
Arabian crude has a dollar content of 100 per cent. The 
first step to bring about the Caltex agreement was, there- 
fore, the arrangement with Arabian American Oil Com- 
pany that was discussed in these columns last week, permit 
ting Caltex to pay for Arabian crude oil partly in sterling 
and permitting the Arabian American company to use the 
sterling so obtained to meet some of its costs in Arabia. 


The Caltex products refined at Bahrein are sold for the 
most part in overseas countries of the Commonwealth. They 
will now be treated as sterling oil in all those countries that 
draw upon the sterling area pool of dollars. The company 
handling this trade, Caltex (U.K.) Ltd., will be treated in 
all respects as a British company, drawing on the sterling 
area dollar pool for its operating needs, and transferring 
only its profits (after British taxation) to the United States. 
It will be exempt from the British “ substitution” policy. 
In return, the company agrees to various steps directed 
towards increasing the proportion of its sterling costs and 
decreasing the proportion of its dollar costs; these will 
include, besides the arrangement already mentioned with 
Arabian American Oil Company, the building of tankers 10 
Britain. 

While it will need perhaps two years for these dollat- 
saving measures to a full effect, the result will be (it 1 
estimated) a saving by 1952 of between $30 million and $4° 
million a year to the sterling area dollar pool. By removing 
Caltex from the ambit of the substitution policy, it will 
reduce by 1,000,000 tons a year the extent to which the 
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We've solved some problems in our time! 


In 1942, peak period of Hitler’s submarine campaign, 
came a request for batteries to operate wireless trans- 
mitters in the ships’ boats of the Merchant Navy.Batteries 
that could be relied upon to give immediate service when 


needed, even if they had been standing by unused for as 


long as two years, 


@That was a problem. No such battery existed. Nor- 
mally a filled battery progressively loses its power when 
idle and needs periodic recharging ; an unfilled battery 


needs a lengthy first charge before it can be used. 


@ Our answer was to produce the Exide self-priming 
battery, Its plates were dry charged, and sealed in a com- 
partment separated by a thin diaphragm from another 
Compartment containing acid, When the diaphragm was 
pierced with a punch attached to the battery, the acid 
fan on to the plates, and within a few minutes the 
battery was working at full strength — even after 2 years 
or more of inactivity. 


@ Thousands of these batteries were supplied ; and 


many a seaman owed his life to them. 


@We have been solving battery problems for over 50 
years. Wherever batteries are used today you will find 
Chloride, Exide and Exide-Ironclad batteries giving good 
service in jobs for which they were specifically designed 
at a user’s request. Our battery research and develop- 
ment organisation, the largest and best equipped in this 
country is now, as ever, at industry’s service —ready at 


any time to tackle another problem. 
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British Government may require sterling oil to displace doltar 
oil in the markets of Britain and the Commonwealth. 


Thus the impact of the substitution policy—already 
reduced by 500,000 tons a year by last month’s agreement 
with Standard Vacuum—is now limited to 2,500,000 toms a 
year falling almost exclusively on the trade of one American 
group, Jersey Standard. This group will have its new 
British refinery in operation at Fawley by the end of next 
year, and this, together with the arrangements it has made 
for the supply of sterling crude, will enable it then to make 
out a strong case for the treatment of Standard products 
also as “ sterling” oil. It remains to be seen whether special 
arrangements will be made for the interim period ; if they are, 
then the substitution policy in oil will virtually have ceased 
to exist, 


Trends in Bank Deposits 


Net bank deposits rose in the six weeks to end-June by 
£91 million, their largest rise since last December. This, 
however, is a slightly smaller movement than occurred in 
either 1949 or 1948 and need not, therefore, be regarded as 
an indication that a new phase of credit expansion is begin- 
ning. The risk of such a development is, however, greater 
now than at any time since the major phase of expansion 
came to an end two years ago. This risk arises not only from 
the probability of increased expenditure on defence, but also 
from the fact that the disturbance of investment markets has 
checked in mid-course the official operations in the gilt-edged 
market that would otherwise have rounded off the recent 
cash-and-conversion offer. For some time past, the dominant 
characteristic of the banking scene has been the fact that 
governmental repayments of indebtedness to the banks have 
been more than sufficient to offset the additional credit made 
available by bank advances. In the twelve months to end- 
June last, this excess of governmental repayments was suffi- 
cient to permit a decline in net deposits by £47 million, to 
£5,740 million, in contrast with an increase of £51 million in 
the preceding twelve months. During the first half of 1950, 
moreover, the improvement on the previous year’s experience 
has been equally marked, despite a sharp acceleration in 
demands for advances. In this half-year net bank deposits 
dropped by £224 million, or by nearly {100 million more 
than in the first half of 1949. Yet the growth of bank advances 
in these six months steepened to {125 million, compared 
with £70 million. Now, it seems, the chances of avoiding 
a new upturn in the volume of deposits depend very largely 
upon whether the pressure upon the banks for advances 
will begin to relax. During May and June there was, it is 
true, a marked reduction in the rate of net new lendings, but 
this appears to have been wholly due to repayments effected 
out of the application moneys and first call on the new BEA 
loan. Apart from this, the pressure still seems to be 
appreciably greater than at this date last year, and it is 
perhaps not likely to subside significantly unless and until 
the new capital market is able to absorb a large volume of 
funding issues. 


Meanwhile, thanks to the past year’s vigorous switching 
by the Treasury from Treasury deposit receipts to Treasury 
bills, the big rise in advances has not impaired the technical 
flexibility of the banking position. Although the ratio of 
advances to deposits has risen in the twelve months from 24 
to 27} per cent, the combined ratio of the banks’ bills and 
call money—the most flexible of all their earning assets—has 
risen from 21 per cent to the unprecedented level of 314 per 
cent. This improvement has been brought about by the very 
large reduction in bank holdings of TDRs, which at end- 
June stood at only £297 million, compared with £1,142 
million in June, 1949, and as much as £1,994 million at the 
peak touched in mid-1945. 
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Rising Output in the Motor Industry 


The output of passenger cars in the first six months of 
the year has been consistently higher than in 1949, and 
the end of June it had reached an annual rate of 510 aan 
cars. The original estimate put forward at the beginning 
of the year was only 450,000 cars ; this was based on tonnay- 
of sheet steel which it was then thought would be availabj: 
to the industry. Complete production figures for the firs 
half of the year are not yet ready, but the total is likely 1) 
be between 254,000 and 255,000 cars. Total exports during 
the period were 175,407, valued at £54,575,054. The 
Ministry of Supply at the beginning of the year laid down 
a figure of 110,000 cars for the home market in 1950. Le; 
than half this number had been delivered by the end of June 


Each of the big manufacturers reports higher production 
and export figures for cars and commercial vehicles in th: 
first half of the year. The Ford Motor Company had the 
largest output. Production totalled 100,890 cars and com- 
mercial vehicles, 82,900 of which were exported. In the 
same period the Austin Motor Company produced 81,972 
vehicles and exported 64,440 of them. Nuffield exports wer: 
51,500 units, those of Vauxhall Motors were 32,633 out of 
a total output of 46,148. Exports of the Standard Motor 
Company during the same period were 23,362 vehicles, nearly 
all passenger cars. Standard’s production figures for the six 
months are not available but production has now recovered 
to 500 units a day. 


Canada is: rapidly overtaking Australia as the leading 
export market for the British motor industry. In Jun: 
6,774 cars were sent to Canada compared with 5,749 to 
Australia. During the first six months however, Australi: 
has taken 46,701 cars as against Canada’s 38,670. Sales in 
the United States have recovered somewhat, but the industry 
does not expect to find a market there for more than 40,00 
cars a year and even this seems optimistic, since exports in 
the six months have amounted to no more than 6,005 cars. 


These figures, while they are encouraging, need cautious 
interpretation. Production at home is not expected to con- 
tinue expanding at the same rate as it has in the first halt 
of the year. The industry considers that it should be possible 
to find enough sheet steel to raise the production rate by 
another 10,000 cars, but expansion beyond that figure is 
unlikely this year. There is little possibility now of getting 
from the United States any more sheet steel or slab tor 
rolling into sheet. The American motor industry is itsel 
finding difficulty in getting enough steel for the increases in 
output that it had planned. The American Ford Motor 
Company has already announced that it will work a shorter 
week than it intended because of inadequate supplies. 


The rising trend in exports is also likely to be checked 
and may even for a time be reversed. The second half of 
the year is not usually a time when cars are bought, so during 
this period deliveries to the home market may be made up. 
The Standard Motor Company’s decision. to allocate first 
deliveries of its new Triumph to the home market will 
increase the total number of cars quite considerably. Th 
decision is obviously a wise one, until some experience 
gained at home there are serious risks involved in selling 4 
new model abroad. The new Ford is the only other 1 
model expected this year. 


® *® * 


Patons & Baldwins Capital Needs 


Patons & Baldwins are to follow up the issues of nev 
preference and ordinary capital (which brought in approx 
mately £5,900,000 in 1949) by am issue of £3,000,000 4 p< 
cent debenture stock 1960-75 at 98 per cent. Cash appli- 
cations for the new stock must be made by July 28, 195% 
together with a first payment of £25. The balance of the 
issue price is due on allotment. Up to £500,000 of the new 
issue will be used to redeem the outstanding existing 4 Pr 
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MACHINERY ... .-- £682,000 
The table shows some of the goods that the Anglo-Egyptian 


Sudan bought from Britain in 1948. There is a market, — C= == 


too, for many other British products. ae Ber) 
S X } \S Af 


VEHICLES a .-- £605,000 


Write for our new booklet ‘Overseas Markets’. 


It contains detailed trade tables for the Anglo-Egyptian REFINED SUGAR... £422,000 





Sudan and other territories where the Bank has branches. 


BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


HEAD OFFICE : 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 





BANK MELLI | In Australia 
IRAN and New Zealand 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 With total assets of over £300,000,000 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF | 
NOTE ISSUE and with over 800 branches and 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID .. Rials 300,000,000 ‘ | } A li N 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) ... Rials 1,120,000,000 agencies throughout ustraha, iNew 
RESERVE (Issue Dept.)  .... Rials 1,000,000,000 
Governor and Chairman of Executive Board: 
ABOL HASSAN EBTEHAJ 
HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (Persia) 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran tate trade with these countries than any 


New York Representative : 
One Wall Street, New York 


London Representative : 


123 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 | BANK OF 
CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 


CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD | NEW SOUTH WALES 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service feet Foreign Exchange ESTABLISHED 1817 
ransactions, provides special facilities for Documentary (Incerporcted in New South Woles with limited ficbility) 
Credits, ete, and with its numerous Branches in Iran 

deals with every description of banking business. LONDON OFFICES: 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 29 Threadneedie Street, E.C.2 
import, expert and trade regulations in force in Iran. 47 Berkeley Square, W.! 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea, 
this Bank is better equipped to facili- 


other institution there. 
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cent debenture stock. The remaining proceeds will go 
towards the repayment of bank toans and acceptance credits. 
The accounts for the year to April 29, 1950, show that such 
financing had risen from £857,002 to £2,536,571, partially 
offset by a rise of nearly £400,000 in cash balances to 
£605,803. The vice-chairman declares in his statement that 
“while no forecasts can be made as to the future trend of 
raw material prices, it is apparent that the company has 
become short of adequate working capital to finance the 
current and expected level of output.” 


The jump in short term borrowing in the past year has 
been occasioned primarily by the rise in the cost of raw 
wool to record prices. The balance sheet reveals that the 
value of stocks had increased from 8,148,294 to 
£10,401,527 by April 29, 1950. But it is also to be noted 
that debtors required nearly £450,000 of additional finance 
in 1949-50. Meanwhile, capital expenditure of the new 
Darlington factory has continued. Expenditure, at cost, on 
the new plant up to April 29, 1950, amounted to 
£10,432,228, of which £1,798,599 was spent in the past 
year. An additional outlay of about {1,650,000 will be 
required to finish it. Mr Philip A. Wright reports that most 
of the sections of the factory came into operation in the 
course of the year. The factory has been processing raw 
wool through all stages to finished yarn since January, while 
its output was 40 per cent higher than in 1948-49. 


Patons & Baldwins face several awkward problems as 
their postwar expansion programme nears completion. Not 
least of these are the “growing consumer resistance to 
higher prices,” the risk of a fall in wool values and the pro- 
vision of extra working capital to finance a high level of 
production. Yet it is satisfactory that demand continues to 
exceed the company’s Capacity to meet it, even with the 
assistance of additional supplies from the new factory. The 
rise from £1,756,527 to {2,455,159 in the trading surplus 
of the past year is impressive, and provides particular justi- 
fication for the big additions to outside capital of recent 
years. The latest debenture issue conceivably may not 
represent the end of this process. The trust deed securing 
the new debentures also authorises the issue of an additional 


£3,000,000 debenture stock ranking pari passu, if it should 
be needed at some future time. 
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New Heavy Tractor 


Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd. have completed a 
with the prototype of a heavy industrial tractor, Productig 
of which will start at the beginning of 1952. I is powend 
by a 180 h.p. diesel engine, one of three standard diesel; 
made by Rolls-Royce. Tractors of this size have limited 
agricultural uses in some areas, but their primary Purpose i 
for heavy industrial duties such as earth moving and ol 
laying. This will be for a time the heaviest es 
built in the world, although there are reports that Alf. 
Chalmers plan to produce one with an engine of more thi; 
200 h.p. An output of 500 tractors a year is planned 

Tractors of this class have so far been built only in the 
United States, and American exports of them are conside,. 
able. Annual production is about 15,000 a year. Sin: 
1947 Britain has spent $5,250,000 on imports of thex 
tractors. Vickers have been working for three years on th: 
project and during that time have, with Rolls-Royce, spen; 
£1,000,000 on development. A number of “ pre-production” 
models will be built for various firms in the next 18 months 
for testing in use. It is essential that any snags thy 
might arise in operation be removed before the tractor 
goes into full production, because it is intended to send 
most of the output abroad. The home demand fo 
equipment of this weight is limited. Development wok 
has been facilitated by the fact that a standard ani 
well-tried engine is being used. Rolls-Royce diesels have 
been developed from the range of petrol engines first built for 
tanks; parts for the three engines are largely standardised. 
Vickers have decided to distribute the tractor through the 
firm that has been handling most of the heavy tractor imports 
from America. This firm, Jack Olding and Company, is now 
giving up its American agency, presumably on the assumption 
that imports to this country will cease when the home-built 
tractor becomes available. Abroad, however, the tractor wil! 
be selling in direct competition with American-built tractors in 
a necessarily limited market. Demand in the postwar years 
was large because of the amount of reconstruction and 
rebuilding to be done. The market may not now be of the 
same size, and in the light of this possibility the rate of 
production planned is perhaps less modest than it might 
seem in comparison with past American sales. 


year’s trial; 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 366 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company reports 
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appear in the Supplement: Patons & Baldwins; British Match Corporation; Lewis Berger. 






































Prices, i \ Sas Yield 
i i Last Two Price, Price, ield, 
rf > : i Year 1950 j : i = . | saber luly 
Jan.1 to July 19)) Name of Security july. 12, July 19 = a jan. Ito July 19, Dividends } Name of Security | Jay 23, July 18, J iy I 
High | Low | i n High Low | (a) () i 
1 | War Bonds 24% ing 1949-51)| 100? 100 | 613 6 | 115 ‘31 9 Securities | | fsa 
et War Bonds 24% Assented .... 99}xd fxd 1 9 8/212 341 5-69...0., _97)xd) st $3@ 
101 [Wer Bonde 24 Mee. 1, 1951-53) olf 101 } 913 11/119 74 20 at oo 100 (23 @ 
100 ||War Bonds 24% Mar. 1, 1952-54 101 101g (014 6/119 2/1 8 6h | We} Oe W-| | ofiss) 
100 = ||Exch. Stk. 24% Feb. 15, 1955..| 101 100% 1 010)2 0 8 5 | 5 a| 255 |\Anglo-Iranian Oil, {1....... 6% | Sind 5 4 8 
| 100} {War Bonds Aug. 15, 1954-56101 xd 10ljxd 1 2 0/2 4 14 77 67/9, 5a) 105 | 76/6 | 16/6 318 3 
101; || Funding *t une 15, 1952-57./ 101 | 101 1 5 2/210 1 87/-| 71/6; Te! 15d 86/- | 85/- 5 51 
102, Nat. Det. 3% July 15, 1954-58. lo2ixd 102g. 6 1 «5 6 | 212 11 2 17/03} 40 ¢| 4% ¢ 24/- | 22/9 |5i1 ® 
101g || War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59.|| 103) ae ,2 511/213 41 66/-| 7b) Tae) B 69/6  _68/6xd 4 1 9 
| Fecdew esse heat 9% | 9ixd 113 5) 3 0 353i 145/-| 129/-| +19 6! +5 @/!Bass Ratcliff, Ord. f1......! 136/10} 136/10} 310 
| 97% ||Funding 24% April 15, 1956-61.| 9% | 1 9 4/212 Ti 98) 87/4 8a) 12 b | o/6 | %/- |448 
| «Sb | Runding2pyeApeils1956-61'A'] 99) | 99% | 1 9 5/212 41) 39/3) Sali] Bal 6b 37/6 | 36/9 418 
95 [Funding 3% April 15, 1959-69... 97§ | Vb | 116 9/3 4 9/ 16/6, 26) 54 1/3 | is/- | 41 
| 104% |\Funding 4% May 1, 1960-90.../ 107% 107 (1 9 1/3 4 Be 28/9 8c| Be 29/7 29/7) 5 3 
'|Sav. Bonds 3% Sept. 1, 1960-70 97 97% (117 213 5 6 Wel 13 «¢ 60/- | 60/3 (4191 
|Sav. Bonds 24% May 1, 1964-67), 93 93% 116 8/3 0 6 44/3 3a| 178 40/7 40/- 5 09 
||Vict. Bonds 4% Sep 2 19 1171/3 6 & 109/44 95 13$a| 18}5 | Imperial Tobacco, f1....... 1o1/3 | 100/76 Tt 
| 91% ||Sav. Bond: 15, 1965-75) 95fxd 95fexd/ 119 8) 3 7 Si] 37/3 10 ¢| Se B/6 | %/- Sis 
|\Consols 4% b. 1, 1957). d) l02jxd 2 211/317 114) 44/6 10 ¢| 10 ¢/ 40/-xd 38/9 | 5 3} 
Conv. 34% (after Apr. 1, 1961). | M 121 013K - 18 €} 15 ¢}jLond GO/- | 58/9} 5 § 
reas.Stk.2 (after Apr.1,1975 | 6 (201/313 3 ze 18 a| 45 5 |!Marks 78/9 | 78/6 315 3 
Treen Se terApr.5,1966). '2 © 3)313 6 Tha} 1736 | P’chin 41/6 | 39/-xd 6 OY 
|| Treas. Stk. 34% June 15, 1977-80 | 99/118 9/310 sq 48/9 8a| 4 6//P, &O;, Def. 41/- | 8 3 oo 
peeene. Ge 725 Oct). 1986-96 89 (2 0 $1310 I tT 7 gy ¢ |t77 c|Prudealia, 32 Sly ae 
=e terDec.1, 1952) oi : = ; : i: 6 4 ¢ ie |Stewarts 55/- om : 9 of 
Consol ppeededensehsce sl 4 Shell’? 63/9 ‘ 
Brit. El. $%5 Gd. Apr. 1, 1968-75) 98 PU) S 7 41 ’ o [Tube Invet, ‘ane suf 
'% Gd. Mar.15, 1974-77 94 19 4/3 8 1 a b Turner & 82/- | a1/6 3") 4 
mineadet ii SF) BFP) da i nb] abs een sat 31 
, a4 
Brit-Tpt. $4,Gd. Ape. 1968-75) 955 | 95 113 ca mb) 18 o} 46/ | 
Brit. Gas Gd. 3% May 1, 1990-95, 88 883 | 2 1 10 10 , 
Redemption yields are worked out on the assumption that all dated stocks wi 
id at latest date, Such yields are marked ‘?. To this ru eae annae 


e 


" c there is one exception 

elie are calculated fter nilowing for tak wield 
after 

average life 14 years, 4 months. ae — ; 





) Net 
Assumed 


() Interim. @) Final. (c) Whole year. (@) Int. paid half-yearly (i) Assumed 
dividend 184% after capital bonus. {f) To latest redemption date. Free of 4S 
(m) Yield basis 35%. (n) Yield basis 262% after capital bonus. 
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Do policemen wear white gloves on point 
duty? Should his cuffs look like peppermint 
humbugs ? Does his face .. . It doesn’t 


teally matter. He isn’t an ordinary bobby—he’s a 
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ABRIDGED PARTICULARS 
(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1929.) 

4uthorised : SHARE CAPITAL: Issued : 
£200,000 in 5} per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each ode wie ove ose ose --- £200,000 
£200,000 in 800,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each o- sve eos nik ‘ss one one ove ... £200,000 
£400,000 £400,000 
ae enamine 
Authorised : LOAN CAPITAL: Now Offered : 
£500,000 4} per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock, 1960/80 ... £500,000 
— 





There are no other debentures, mortgages or Joan capital outstanding. 
The Subscription Lists will open and close on Wednesday, 26th July, 1950, for the 
ISSUE AT PAR OF 


The Prospectus states, inter alia: 


1. BUSINESS.—The Company manufactures ladies’ and children’s 
knitted outerwear, handknitting and rug wools and children’s woven outer- 
wear. These products, many of which are sold under nationally advertised 
trade names, including “ Barrns-Wear,” “ Trrova,” “ Femina” and “ La 
Laine,” have achieved a high reputation for quality at competitive prices. 


2, DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME.—To provide additional 
facilities for increased output of ladies’ and children’s knitted outerwear 
the Company has agreed to lease a factory now being built at Armagh, 
Northern Ireland. This factory should be in full production by the end of 
1951. To produce additional handknitting wools, the Company has acquired 
a freehold site at Worksop, Nottinghamshire, on which a new spinning mill 
is being erected. It is hoped that this mill will be in full production by the 
end of 1952. 

Preliminary constructional work at Worksop, begun in 1948, involved 
a cost of approximately £85,000; a balance of about £8,500 still remains 
to be paid. Including this balance, the cost of completing the mill and 


£500,000 4} per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock, 1960/80. 


equipping both it and the factory at Armagh (now estimated at £605,000 in all), 
plus £125,000 additional working capital, will amount in total to about 
£730,000, of which £137,972 was provided by the issue of Preference and 
Ordinary Shares in October, 1949. Of the balance, £479,000 will be provided 
by the net proceeds of the present issue of Debenture Stock and the Birectors 


consider that the existing resources of the Company will be ample to provide 
the remaining £113,000. 


3. CAPITAL AND INTEREST COVER.—Net tangible assets of 
the Company, including the estimated net proceeds of the £500,000 4} per cent. 
Debenture Stock, as stated in the Auditors’ Report, amount to £1,415,179, 
which is equivalent to more than 2} times the amount of the Stock. including 
the maximum premium payable on repayment. 

The profits of the Company, subject only to taxation, for the financial 
year ended 18th December, 1949, amounted to £207,291, which is equivalent 


to more than nine times the gross interest (£22,500) annually payable on 
the Stock. 


Copies of the fall Prospectus, on the terms of which alone applications will be considered, and Forms of Application can be obtained from: 
Bankers : 
Mip_anp Bank Limirep, New Issue Department, Poultry, London, E.C.2, and Branches, 
Brokers : 
P. N. Kemr-Gee & Co., 20, Copthall Avenue, London, E.C.2, and The Stock Exchange, London, 


And from 


THE CHARTERHOUSE FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


15, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.4. 





Heat Cop. His special job is to stop heat 


you that THE WORLD’S BEST ALL-ROUND 


WHAT’S RIGHT WITH THIS 


escaping, and we’ve only made him look like that to remind 


FIBREGLASS 


TRADE MARK 







INSULATING MATERIAL CONSISTS OF MILLIONS OF FINE GLASS FILAMENTS,WHICH ARE 
SPUN FROM GLASS MARBLES! Any engineer, any builder, any architect will tell you about :— 


FIBREGLASS LIMITED, 





Ravenhead, St. Helens, Lancs. St Helens 4224 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
LIMITED 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS IN WEST AFRICA 
SIR FRANCIS BEANE’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Bank 
of British West Africa Limited was held at 
the office of the company, 37, Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C.3, on July 12th, Sir 
Francis Beane (the chairman) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr S. J. Andrews) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. : 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement which was circulated with 
the report and accounts. 

Turning to the balance sheet and profit 
and loss accounts, I am pleased to place be- 
fore you figures and results which I hope 
will be regarded as satisfactory. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Capital remains unchanged at £1,200,000. 
A sum of £50,000 has been taken from 
profits and added to the reserve fund, making 
a total of £950,000. A further £50,000 has 
been added to contingencies account. 

Current, deposit and other accounts at 
£44,628,715 show an increase of £6,568,530 
over the previous year. 

Liabilities om acceptances, confirmed 
credits and other engagements on behalf of 
customers at £5,306,265 have decreased b: 
£1,410,836. 

On the assets side, our cash holdings at 
£8,030,734 are higher by £230,254, while 
call and short money at £16,425,000 are up 
by £2,625,000. At first glance these figures 
may, perhaps, suggest unnecessary liquidity, 
but it must be remembered that the bank 
operates in a sphere which deals in high- 
priced raw products, and it is essential, there- 
fore, to have ample cash resources available 
to meet the recurring and increasing needs 
of agricultural seasons. 

_ There is little change in the level of in- 
vestments at £11,490,942. 

Loans, advances, overdraft and other 
accounts at £7,847,095 continue their up- 
ward tendency due to heavier demands made 
upon us by customers requiring finance, and 
are higher by £3,357,936. 

Premises and furniture stand in the books 
at £110,839. 


THE DIVIDEND 


Your directors, after careful consideration 
of the profit and loss figures, recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 45 per cent. 
which, with the interim dividend of 2} per 
cent. paid in December, 1949, will make a 
total of 7 per cent. for the full year. 


CONDITIONS IN WEST AFRICA 


During the past year West Africa has been 
passing through a period of development and 
activity, amd there are clear indications that 
the importance of its natural and agricultural 
resources is recognised. In many directions 
the necessary steps are being taken to extend 
these resources for the benefit of its popula- 
tion and the satisfaction of overseas demands. 
In this respect it would appear that, to enable 
West Africa to achieve her aims, three main 
requirements must be kept in view: capital, 
technical and managerial skill and, most im- 
portant, increased efforts by all concerned. 

So far, there are few signs that West 
Africans have money available in the form of 
capital for investment purposes and it is 
clear that the country will have to look out- 
side its own resources for the financial re- 


quirements necessary for its development. 
Skilled personnel and much equipment are 
needed if the four Colonies are to justify 
themselves, and it must be a matter of self- 
interest that each of them should create con- 
ditions which will attract a steady flow of 
capital from overseas. An essential condi- 
tion for this is political stability throughout 
West Africa. 


BOOM PERIOD PASSING 


With its agricultural crops and mineral 
wealth West Africa occupies an important 
sphere in the world today, and it ranks hign 
among the dollar earning countries. There 
are, however, indications that the period of 
rising prices is coming to an end, and im- 
proved methods and increasing energy are 
necessary now that greater competition is in 
evidence from producing areas in other 
countries. 

Expressions of opinion to this effect have 
been made in many quarters, and recent 
speeches by Colonial governors have em- 
phasised that the “ boom” phase is passing. 

Foresight is being displayed in each of the 
four Colonies for the safeguarding of the 
future and, although their financial positions 
are sound, a watchful eye will have to be kept 
on expenditure which has risen to an unpre- 
cedented level due to the years of artificial 
prosperity created both during and since the 
war. Any important fall in revenue due to 
reduction in world prices will, in the absence 
of further sources of taxation, lead to a cur- 
tailment of desirable development schemes, 


INFLATION PROBLEM 


Inflation undoubtedly exists and if the 
general situation is not to get out of hand, 
careful supervision will be necessary to 
ensure that the cost of living is kept at an 
economic level. 

West African exports place large sums of 
money in the hands of the community each 
year. Much of this money has hitherto been 
spent freely on high-priced luxury and 
domestic merchandise, especially during 
periods when such goods have been in short 
supply. The past year has seen a complete 
change of conditions and, with few excep- 
tions, notably waxed prints, sugar, etc., 
markets are now heavily loaded with practi- 
cally everything to satisfy local demands. 
Surplus stocks exist in some areas and there 
have been instances of price cutting below 
production costs. This, however, is not 
general, as replacement values are still on 
the upward trend, apart from certain lines 
coming from Japan and Italy. 

Many schemes of development are now in 
progress. 

After dealing at length with conditions in 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone and 
Gambia, the statement continues :— 


THE FUTURE 


In the uncertain conditions prevailing 
today, I am sure you will not expect me to 
venture upon any definite forecast, but I 
have great faith in the future of West Africa 
with which your bank’s fortunes are bound 
up. Our business is sound and increasing as 
are our resources and our ability to meet such 
demands as are likely to be made upon us, 
and I therefore think that we may look 
forward to the future with feelings of confi- 
dence and security. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE BRITISH 
SHAREHOLDERS TRUST 
LIMITED 


MR B. H. BINDER’S SPEECH 


The twenty-eighth annual general 
of the British Shareholders Trust Liming 
was held on July 11th in London. 


Mr B. H. Binder, F.C.A. (the chai 
presided and in the course of his hae pry 
Our gross profit for the year amounted ta 
£79,705 and, after meeting expenses, the net 
profit, subject to taxation, was £53,633. After 
ores for taxation based on the protits 
or the year the available balance was 
£30,360, which is about £10,600 less tha 
the comparative figure of the previous year 


This reduction in profit, which arises from 
the lower revenue from placings and profits 
on realisation of securities, is not surprising 
in view of the generally unsettled condition; 
during the past twelve months, which were 
caused by a number of factors, including th: 
devaluation of sterling last September and 
the general political uncertainties both before 
and after the general election. 


A sum of £3,000 has been allocated to the 
staff pension fund and the directors recom- 
mend the payment of a final dividend of 4 
per cent. and a bonus of 2} per cent., both 
less income tax, making a total distribution 
for the year of 10 per cent., a rate which will 
have been maintained for the four years ended 
March 3lst last. Although this involves a re- 
duction of over £2,000 in the carry forward, 
there still remains the substantial credit 
balance of £84,052 on the profit and oss 
account. This amount added to our various 
reserve accounts and issued capital makes a 
total amount invested in the company’s busi- 
ness of over £1,000,000. 


I wish to emphasise that the issues and 
placings sponsored by the British Share- 
holders Trust Limited bear little relation © 
the number of proposals submitted to us, 
only a small proportion of which satisfy our 
standards and see the light of day. They are 
submitted to a very careful sifting. I am sure 
you will all agree that the issues and placings 
of securities of various kinds which we have 
sponsored make a very satisfactory showing, 
and we and our clients also can be satisfied 
that the list of them clearly indicates that 
our policy has been fully justified by the test 
of time. 


THE SUBSIDIARY COMPANY 


The accounts for the year to March 31, 
1950, of our subsidiary company, the Record 
Electrical Company, Limited, show an ir 
provement over the previous year. The turn- 
over increased, the liquid position improved, 
and the profits, before taxation, increa 
from £12,900 to £19,500. The dividend of 
40 per cent. on the ordinary shares which we 
have received in respect of the year to March 
31, 1950, is double the dividend which we 
received last year. 

You will appreciate that a business such 
as ours is particularly susceptible to the 
effects of national and international uncct- 
tainties with which we are now faced and 
that, in existing circumstances, it is mot pos 
sible for me to give you any reliable indica- 
tion of future prospects. 


In spite of these uncertainties and difficul 
ties we must continue to carry on our = 
and duties as normally as possible in “1 
expectation that steadiness of purpose in = 
daily tasks will, as in the past, assist Us. » 
overcome present difficulties. This is the = 
which your board and your staff will follow 
and hope to be able to submit to you - 
year results as good as conditions will allow. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR’S SUCCESSFUL TRADING 
INCREASED AERO ACTIVITY 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
Rell-Royce, Limited, was held on July 19th 
- the Midland Hotel, Derby. 
~ Lord Hives, managing director, who pre- 
ded. expressed regret on behalf of all the 
‘yorebolders at the absence of the chairman, 
MM; E. C. Eric Smith, due to illness, and 
wd they would all wish him a speedy 
recovery. ' , 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
‘eport and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1949:— 
The motor-car division has suffered from 
various restrictions to which I have 
referred previously. Devaluation produced 
op yncrease in the export orders, but to some 
ctent this advantage was offset by the steady 
‘ncrease which had been occurring before 
nd have continued since devaluation in the 
ces of many of the materials which we use. 
Commercial and economic restrictions have 
not prevented us, however, from doing every- 
thing in our power to enhance the reputation 
already earned for our present range of Silver 
Wraith, Silver Dawn and Mark VI Bentley 
cars. The recent reduction in the purchase 
tax mitigates one of the big handicaps under 
which we have been operating, and will be 
cf material assistance to us in making plans 
io meet the needs of both the home and over- 
ecas markets. 

The Ministry of Supply has now specified 
oor “B” range of engines for certain of their 
new combat vehicles. ‘The motor-car divi- 
son, on whom the task of producing these 
engines will fall, is busily engaged on the 
necessary organisation. 


}2 


AERO DIVISION 

The Aero Division has experienced a 
further increase in activity, the outstanding 
feature of which has been the volume of 
business in overseas markets. 

Technical Progress.—In the civil field there 

has been a steady development of the Merlin 
nsiailations, of which British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation and Trans-Canada Air 
lines now have substantial numbers in 
¢peration. Success in this field is measured 
by reliability and economy, and the achieve- 
ment of these goals in the high performance 
nghe requires unremitting effort on the part 
of design and development staff. 
_ There has been steady development in the 
vari gas turbine propeller engine, and the 
power rating of the engine specified for the 
Vickers “Viscount”? shows a_ substantial 
inciease since the prototype first flew. The 
iecepiion which has been given to this par- 
\cular aeroplane by the various air lines 
throughout Europe, including Scandinavia, 
Confirms the opinions which we had already 
‘mec regarding the high standard of pas- 
‘ger comfort made possible by the use of 
the gas turbine engine. 


MILITARY DEVELOPMENTS 


Th the military field the outstanding event 
‘us been the performance of the Avon engine 
a the “Canberra ® light bomber, designed 
* manufactured by English Electric Co., 
-: There is no doubt that more will be 
“ad of this particular aircraft and engine 
‘onbination as it finds its way into service 
“de the Meteor aircraft which, with our 
—m engine, continues to serve not only 

oyal Air Force but also Western Union 
r and other allies in ever-increasing 


$ 


The complex nature of the new family of 
_ of which the Avon is the forerunner 

‘s a high premium on fundamenta! 
and design facilities, and it con- 
be your company’s policy to foster 


‘esearch 


‘ues to, 


and strengthen these particular activities in 
parallel with the subsequent development 
work which follows the prototype stage. The 
rate of technical development has, until 
recently, presented problems to the produc- 
tion departments, but the last year has seen 
substantial progress in this field also. There 
is still scope for further ingenuity if the 
production costs of the engines of the future 
are to stand comparison with those of the 
established piston engines. 

Our Glasgow factory has been maintained 
at a satisfactory level of activity. Particular 
attention continues to be given to the or- 
ganisation of the speedy overhaul of piston 
engines, as this is an essential part of the 
service which must be offered to our many 
customers throughout the world. 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENTS 
Last year I referred to our collaboration 
with Messrs Pratt and Whitney, and this has 
continued most satisfactorily. The engines 
which Pratt and Whitney have developed 
from Rolls-Royce designs are already giving 
a good account of themselves in the Grum- 


man “Panther” operated by the U.S. Navy. 
Nearer home, we continue to make a 


practical contribution to Western Union re- 
sources, and Belgium and France have both 
made progress in the local manufacture of 
our engines. 

Your managing director has_ recently 
returned from an extended tour through 
the Middle East to Australia, where 
your compiny has now established a very 
happy relationship with Commonwealth Air- 
craft Corporation, who have been nominated 
by the Australian Government to manufac- 
ture certain of our products under licence. 
The small investment which we made in this 
company a year ago is already showing a 
satisfactory return. 


SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

Our subsidiary and associated’ companies 
have traded successfully. Park Ward and 
Company, Limited, has had further successes 
with its special coachwork at exhibitions both 
at home and abroad, but is still faced with 
the difficulty of maintaining an economic 
output of bodies of the high quality asso- 
ciated with the company’s products. This 
position is shared by others engaged in 
similar work, and must continue to be a 
source of anxiety. 

Our Canadian company, whose results are, 
of course, affected by devaluation, continues 
to give practical effect to our policy of back- 
ing up overseas sales with technical service. 

Rotol, Limited, in which we are jointly 
interested with the Bristol Aeroplane Com- 
pany, Limited, has added to its activities by 
acquiring a 50 per cent. interest in British 
Messier, Limited, who are engaged on the 
development of under-carriages and hydraulic 
systems for aircraft. 

“Renfrew Foundries, Limited, have been 
kept busy during the year, and their position 
shows still further improvement. 

In once again recommending the payment 
of a dividend at the same rate as last year, 
your directors have had regard to the present 
national position and to the future require- 
ments of your company. The knowledge and 
experience which is continually being 
accumulated by our technicians can only be 
turned to good account where the resources 
for the continued development of both exist- 
ing and new products are available, and your 
board feels that this demand can best be met 
by a further increase in the balance of un- 
distributed profits. 

The report was adopted. 
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SALTS (SALTAIRE) 
LIMITED 


SALES AND EXPORTS RECORDS 


SIR FRANK B. SANDERSON’S 
STATEMENT 


The twenty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Salts (Saltaire) Limited was held, on July 
19th, at the registered offices of the company 
in Saltaire, Yorkshire. Sir Frank B. Sander- 
son, Bt., the chairman, presided. 

The secretary, Mr Selwyn B. Brearley, 
having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the auditors’ report to the members, the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 

The year under review has been one of 
marked increase in our production and con- 
tinued progress and expansion. Sales of the 
group have reached a total value which 
creates a record in the history of the company. 

Profit on trading of the group, before 
charging depreciation of fixed assets of 
£82,561 and auditors’ remuneration of 
£1,579, amounts to £1,073,898. After 
making provision for these items there 
remains a profit on trading of £989,758. 

After adding income from trade invest- 
ments, £9,830 and providing taxation, 
£499,410, there remains an available profit 
amounting to £500,178. To the amount of 
£500,178 must be added taxation over- 
provided in prior years amounting to £14.100 
and £198,797 being amount brought forward 
making a total of £713,075. 


DIVIDENDS 


x The chairman, having referred to various 
appropriations, continued:—There remains 
an amount of £227,950 now available fer dis- 
tribution. The board recommend the pay- 
ment of the following dividends. <A final 
dividend of 3} per cent. on the 7 per cent. 
non-cumulative preference shares, making 
with the interim dividend, 7 per cent. for 
the year, which will absorb £11,550. A divi- 
dend on the preferred ordinary shares of 
Is. 3d. a share, absorbing £41,250; and a 
dividend on the ordinary shares of 6d. a 
share which will absorb £24,750. Deducting 
these appropriations from the profits avail- 
able for distribution, there remains a balance 
of £150,400, which it is proposed to carry 
forward. 


EXPORT MARKETS 


We have materially increased our export 
trade and continue to give our closest atten- 
tion to the development and increase of 
export markets. The total value during the 
year under review establishes a record. We, 
like other industries, are seriously handi- 
capped by import restrictions in many 
countries, and we look to the Government 
to do everything possible with foreign 
countries to ensure a more free importation 
of textiles, of which there. sull remains a 
scarcity in many markets of the world. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


With the prospect of another general 
election at home, and as the industry is con- 
fronted with a number of problems in respect 
of the development of the export trade and 
the higher price of wool, it would be unwise 
to prophesy in regard to the future. 
Happily, I am in a position to state that 
output in our mills is being fully maintained, 
and we continue to take all possible measures 
to avoid any repercussions from a fall in wool 
prices. Your company has never been in so 
strong a position as it is today to meet any 
contingency which may arise. Without undue 
optimism it is, I think, to be expected that 
your company will be able to give a good 
account of itself at the next annual meeting. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 


+ adopted. 
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BOOTS PURE DRUG 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 
LORD TRENT’S SPEECH 


The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of Boots Pure Drug Company, Limited, was 
held at Nottingham on July 20th, Lord 
Trent presiding. Points in his speech were: 

Net profit of the company was £720,378 
as against £627,662. 

With taxation on the scale it had been 
for several years, and costs three times 
prewar, it was no longer possible to finance 
renewals and expansion wholly out of 
profits. Shareholders had therefore been 
asked to subscribe for more capital. The 
total amount received was £2,240,000, of 
which £1,280,000 was credited in the 
accounts for the year ended March 3st. 

Sales beat all previous records, and 
33 million prescriptions were dispensed. 
At | March 3lst £700,000 was owed the 
company on behalf of the Ministry of 
Health, owing to the Pricing Bureaux being 
many months behind. 

Salaries and wages absorbed 4s. 11}d. out 
of every pound of turnover against 4s. 8d. 
in the previous year. 

The new Airdrie factory was turning out 
a constantly increasing tonnage. 

Ir was hoped to commence production in 
the autumn on the first half of the rebuilt 
printing works. 

Work had started on modernising and 
extending the main Nottingham power- 
house. 

Plans were being prepared for a Research 
Institute on the Beeston site. 

New products placed on the market as a 
result of the research department’s work 
under Sir Jack Drummond included: 

Turk-e-san, a drug for treating black- 
head in turkeys ; 

Cornox, a selective weed-killer ; 

Epitone, a new tonic. 

Sales through the farms and gardens 
department showed an increase of over 
26 per cent. 


EXPORTS 


Exports increased by more than 17 per 
cent., but much money must be spent on 
publicity in foreign markets before sales are 
profit-bearing. 

It was neither desirable nor economical, in 
his view, to advertise or market the same 
medical product under one name at home 
and another name abroad. So in spite of 
recent statements in high quarters on the 
subject of branded proprietaries, the com- 
pany was continuing to export most of its 
medical products under a trade name (to 
which is added the official designation). 


PRICES 


Distributors were not to blame for high 
prices. No successful retailer liked high 
prices. Producers and distributors alike 
wanted the maximum volume of trade. 

The manufacturer was dependent on the 
retailer for moving the s that he pro- 
duced. If the retailer was unsuccessful, 
unemployment followed at the manufac- 
turer’s end. Public demand followed best 
value at low prices 


Present position of retail prices was not 
promising. All the influences at work made 
for inflation. If rates are put up as a result 
of revaluation, further price rises can hardly 
be avoided. 

As to prospects, all the factors within the 
company’s control were favourable, but the 
same could not be said for the circumstances 
that were outside its control. There, all is 
instability. 

The report was adopted. 


BRITISH EMPIRE TRUST 


IMPROVED VALUE OF HOLDINGS 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
The British Empire Trust Company Limited 
was held in London on July 17th. 

Mr E. Ronald Crammond (chairman), who 
presided, said that the practice of revaluing 
the investments as at the close of each year 
and bringing in to the profit and loss account 
the unrealised appreciation or depreciation 
had been discontinued. The gross earnings 
for the year amounted to £80,448, and after 
expenses and taxation the available balance 
was £46,163. The total available for appro- 
priation, including the amount brought 
forward (£59,043), was £108,661. Dividends 
at the same rates as for the previous year 
absorbed £29,987, leaving a balance of 
£78,674, being an increase of £19,631 on the 
balance brought in. 

Continuing, he said: 

The market, or estimated value of the 
investments held by the company and its 
subsidiaries at April 30, 1950, exceeded the 
book value by £97,732, showing an improve- 
ment of nearly £74,000 on the year. 

In view of the development of events, your 
directors feel that their policy of retaining a 
high percentage of Government securities in 
the company’s portfolio continues to be 
desirable. At the date of the balance-sheet 
48 per cent. of the total investments comprised 
securities or obligations of the Government of 
Great Britain, the Dominions or other States 
of the Commonwealth, and a further 6 per cent. 
is represented by the securities of British or 
Commonwealth municipalities. You may be 
sure that we are giving the closest attention to 
the affairs of your company, and if by good 
fortune peace and settled trading conditions 
should be realised, your company is in a 
position to turn such events to advantage. 

The sterling appreciation on our American 
and Canadian investments, following the 
devaluation of the pound, accounted, mainly, 
for the improvement in the value of the 
company’s investments. 

As to the outlook, we are living in times of 
great difficulty and uncertainty, and while I 
think we have good reason to expect that our 
investment income will be maintained, it has 
to be borne in mind that this country’s 
commitments, in so far as they relate to the 
cost of defence, may have to be increased 
considerably. 

In this respect, with a Budget already 
swollen to a dangerous extent, the country is 
ill-placed to meet the heavy outlay which 
would be involved. However, it has been 
apparent for some time that at some stage 
a halt must be called to aggressors. The first 
step in this direction has been taken, and we 
must hope that the outcome will be a speedy 
recovery of settled conditions in which all of 
us can pursue our lawful occasions free from 
the fear which now grips the world. 

The report was adopted. 





SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 
(1929) LIMITED 
SIR HERBERT MORGAN'S SPEECH 


The 21st ordinary general meeting of 
Smith’s Potato Crisps (1929) Limited, was 
held on July 10th in London. 

Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K.B.E. (the 
chairman) said - a” an profit of the 
company amounted to £88,703 as agains 
£81,236, while the group net profit soaated 
to £97,767 as against £91,116. That 
showed steady progress; the business was 
travelling on the even keel it had for the 
past 21 years. The directors recommended 
the usual final dividend of 20 per cent., with 
a cash bonus of 5 per cent., with the interim 
dividend, making a total of 324 per cent. 

_ The demand for Smith’s Potato Crisps was 
insistent and continued to increase unabated. 


THE ECONOMIST, july 22, 1959 
It was their great regret that a serious 
tation on supplies of some of 
they regarded as essential to the quality 
the product made it impossible to meet om 
demand under present conditions Thev 
steadfastly refused inferior substitutes. Under 
no circumstances would they —_fors,;. 
quality for quantity. Quality was the key, 
stone upon which the unique business had 
been built and so would it always be main. 
tained. Nevertheless, they as a compin, 
naturally looked forward to the day, not ies 
distant, they hoped, when they could supp) 
everybody’s requirements. x 
Touching upon some of the reasons {y; 
the popularity of their Crisps, the chairman 
said that Smith’s Potato Crisps could } 
eaten hot or cold and served with any mei! 
saving trouble and labour to the housewif 
a factor of great importance in these diy, 
of shortage of domestic help. : 
Their business for the present year w:; 
going very much as usual. Their orde; 
book was full and flowing over. : 
The report was adopted. 


limi. 
the Materials 





MILFORD STEAM 
TRAWLING COMPANY 
FISHING INDUSTRY'S PROBLEMS 


The annual general meeting of the Milford 
Steam Trawling Company, Limited, was held 
on July 12th in London. 

Mr J. M. Whittington (the chairman) 
presided, and in the course of his speech 
said: The incidence following the deconirol 
of fish was not the cause of the industry's 
troubles, which go far deeper, but it un- 
doubtedly accentuated them, and so shook 
the confidence of every member of the trade, 
from fishermen to fishmonger, that now they 
have become profoundly pessimistic and un- 
willing to contemplate any risk or expansion 
of business, but rather to limit their com- 
mitments in every direction. This loss of 
confidence pushed the industry over from 
its precarious balance into depression. 

The present price of fish is not generally 
remunerative to producers, but the price 
the housewife has reached the highest point 
at which it can be sold in competition with 
meat, eggs and suchlike subsidised foods. It 
is therefore suggested that the cost of pro- 
duction should be lowered. But here there 
is a difficulty in defining cost of production. 
Fishing is not like a manufacturing process 
because the amount of fish produced by 4 
voyage is not under the control of the owner, 
whereas the expenses are practically fixed 
The cost of production per pound of fish 1 
therefore largely dependent on the quanut) 
of fish caught per day. Last week the Prime 
Minister announced the attitude of the 
Government to the industry’s problems. 4 
body is to be set up to reorganise, contro 
and develop the industry. Its powers, dutis 
and constitution are apparently to be lelt 
to the members designate to decide. The* 
members will be independent of the industry, 
and will, therefore, have to master their sub- 
ject first. Legislation will also be required, 
and therefore the new body cannot function 
until 1951 at earliest. Indeterminate action 
of this kind was just what I feared. How- 
ever, it would be uncharitable not to wish the 
best of luck to any person willing to aes 
his reputation on solving a problem whic 
has so far baffled the Government which 
appoints him and the industry which he } 
to control. 5 ni 4 

is he Meanie 5 sabes ie ae . 
out general subsidies to ‘ 
producers. We shall be concerned with the 
ision which will apparently underwri™ 
proceeds of voyages up to a maximum 
2 a day in certain cases for ships um, 
feet. I have no information as to 
methods of applying the subsidy. _ sly 

The report and accounts were unanimou 
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HENRY HOPE AND SONS, LIMITED 


(Makers of Metal Windows, Casements, etc.) 


INCREASED SALES AND PROFIT 
IMPROVED DELIVERIES 


MR H. DONALD HOPE’S SPEECH 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
Henry Hope and Sons, Limited, was held on 
July 19th at Halford Works, Smethwick, Mr 
H. Donald Hope, the chairman, presiding. 


The secretary, Mr A. E. Hobson, having 
read the notice convening the meeting, 

The chairman said: Gentlemen,—When 
I met you last year I did not expect that we 
chould make an increased profit; there, were 
“gens at that time of the sellers’ market being 
en the wane, and with the building restric- 
tions in this country I think many people 
looked forward to a reduced demand. 


The decline of the sellers’ market has in a 
way improved business conditions, because 
we are now able to give deliveries of most 
of our goods in reasonable time, whereas at 
the height of the sellers’ market, delivery 
promises had become ridiculous and it was 
not uncommon for some commodities in the 


| building trade to be so scarce as to put them 


culside common use. 


The detailed information demanded by the 
latest Act in Company Law is fully set out in 
the report which we circulated to share- 
holders three weeks ago, but there are some 
tems which call for comment. 


PROFIT 


First of these is the consolidated profit, 
which amounts to £415,499 after taxes are 
pad, against £357,628 last year. This in- 
creased profit has arisen from several factors, 
of which the first and most important is in- 
creased sales. Other factors are the increased 
dividends from our subsidiary and associated 
companies abroad. Our principal subsidiary 
in the United States has contributed very 
handsomely to our consolidated profit, and 
the devaluation of the pound has provided a 
fortuitous extra profit for this year. 


Last I will modestly put the fruit of good 
management and excellent staff work at home 
and abroad. The name of Hope’s for metal 
windows, roof glazing and kindred products 
siands high throughout the world, 


THE DIVIDEND 


The next item is the dividend, and your 
board has decided to recommend to you the 
payment of a dividend of 12} per cent. on the 
ordinary stock, which is the same as last year, 
and as you have probably noticed in some of 
the newspaper comments, this is covered 14 
umes after payment of the preference divi- 
dend, but is under 2 per cent. on the total 
capital employed. 


The next item is the reduction of £40,000 
in trade investments, This is accounted for 
ty the sale of our share in the Scottish Metal 
Window Company to the Crittall Manufac- 
luring Company, Limited. 


Careful estimates were made from official 
data when the Scottish company was 
Planned at the invitation of H.M. Govern- 
ment to establish a window factory in a 
development area in Scotland. —Unfor- 
tunately, the building of houses in Scotland 
lagged far behind the official programme 
and this Scottish factory has only been kept 
teasonably employed by diverting orders to 
1 which should have been made at Braintree 
or Smethwick. 


The Crittall Company now has complete 
Cwnership and I hope H.M. Government 


will realise there is an obligation to provide 
‘uficient work in Scotland 10 fully employ 


it, although it has been built and financed 
without Government aid. 


While I am on the subject of associated 
companies, it is appropriate for me to tell 
you that a new factory has been opened 
under the Crittall-Hope Metal Window 
Company, Limited, at Port Elizabeth, South 


Africa. This factory is now operating and 
provides hot dip galvanised windows 
primarily for the coastal regions where 


corrosion must be provided against. 
NEW GALVANISING PLANT 


During the year your company has 
perfected a-fully mechanised and in many 
ways original hot dip galvanising plant at 
Wednesbury. An expert who visited this 
plant only a month ago wrote to us that, in 
his opinion, it was the best galvanising 
plant for its purpose in the world. We are 
so satisfied with the result of jts operations 
that we are now putting down a duplicate 
plant of the same design. 


We started hot dip galvanising at Wednes- 
bury in 1937 and since the end of the war 
we have galvanised the whole of our output 
of steel windows and other products. I 
think it is a reasonable supposition that this 
has not only met with the entire approval 
of our customers throughout the world, but 
that the increased earnings may in some 
measure be attributed to this policy. Hot 
dip galvanising costs a little more than other 
so-called “rust proofing” systems, but the 
fact remains that it holds the confidence 
of architects, engineers and contractors 
wherever steel windows are used. 


IMPORTANT CONTRACTS 


We have carried out many important 
contracts during the year and among these 
one of the most notable was for eleven new 
schools for the London County Council. 
Others worth mentioning are the new great 
power stations at Birmingham, Croydon, 
Ipswich, Nottingham, Birkenhead, Newport, 
Johannesburg and Calcutta. Each of these 
is an example of window construction on 
most modern lines with opening portions 
electrically controlled. We are also engaged 
on making windows for the extension to the 
5 of England, Princes Street, London, 

Sak 


We have once again taken active steps to 
maintain and expand our export trade, and 
senior members of your staff have travelled 
widely during the year. 

Looking backwards through the records of 
our annual meetings since the conclusion of 
the war, you will remember that year after 
year we were short of steel and that our 
output was restricted by the amount of 
steel we could persuade the Ministry to 
allocate to us. The control of steel sec- 
tions and with it the system of allocation 
was abolished on May 27, 1950, and we 
can now look forward to purchasing steel in 
accordance with our own requirements. 


HOPE’S HEATING AND ENGINEERING 


Hope’s Heating and Engineering Limited, 
with their branch offices in London, Leeds, 
Hull and Cardiff, have done an increased 
business and have carried out successfully 
some very important contracts for the Air 
Ministry, Ministry of Works, The British 
Electricity Authority and education authori- 
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ties. Large industrial installations have been 
made for many leading manufacturers in- 
cluding the Ford Motor Company, Morris 
Motors Limited, and the Wales and Avon- 
mouth Industrial Estates. 


PATENT ROOF GLAZING 


Among the factors which have contributed 
to the continued success of your company in 
a very important degree is the patent glazing 
department ; they have made considerable 
technical developments in the last two of 
three years and their lead-clothed glazing bar 
(notwithstanding the price of lead) continues 
to hold the con§dence of many of our most 
important customers. Our aluminium glazing 
bar is a reliable alternative for those who 
prefer aluminium and who wish to take 
advantage of the present lower price. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the 
present exorbitant prices of lead, zinc and 
copper have contributed to the use of alu- 
minium. 

CHANGES ON THE BOARD 


Since the publication of our last report, 
Colonel A. A. Trowell and Admiral ]. H. 
Godfrey have resigned. Mr H. D. Smith, 
who I informed you last year had been ap- 
pointed by the directors, has taken his seat, 
and we have filled the remaining vacancy by 
inviting Mr George Watson, who has been 
our works manager for nine years, 


THANKS TO STAFF 


In conclusion I should like to pay a tribute 
to our staff and workpeople who contributed 
so largely to the year’s result, Individually 
and collectively the staff has done remarkable 
work and you will appreciate the necessity 
for this when you consider that during this 
trading period we have carried out more than 
14,000 sepagate contracts for over 6,000 dif- 
ferent customers ranging in value from a few 
shillings to over £70,000. 


The report and accounts were adopted ; 
the proposed dividends were approved ; the 
retiring directors, Mr H. D. Smith and Mr 
G. Watson, were re-elected, and the directors 
were authorised to fix the remuneration of 
the auditors, Messrs. Aston Wilde and 
Company. 





LONSDALE INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


MR T. L. McC. LONSDALE’S 
STATEMENT 


The third annual general meeting of 
Lonsdale Investment Trust, Limited, was 
held on July 19th at the offices of Robert 
Benson, Lonsdale and Company, Limited, 22, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C., Mr T. L. 
McC. Lonsdale (chairman of the company) 
presiding. 

The secretary (Mr C. W. Quennell) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended February 
28, 1950, and was taken as read: — 


The gross revenue of the Trust, including 
the unchanged dividend received from Robert 
Benson, Lonsdale and Company, Limited, 
amounted to £158,020 against £156,892 last 
year. The net profit after payment of cx- 
penses, debenture interest and - taxation 
amounted to £78,427 compared with £78,097 
a year ago. After bringing in an over- 
provision for tax in respect of previous years, 


paying the preference dividend and main- 
taining the dividend of 10 per cent. on the 


ordinary stock, the carry forward is increased 
by £4,083. 


According to present estimates the revenue 
from our general investments for the year 
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ending February 28, 1951, should be not 
less than that for the year under review. 

You will observe that during the year there 
has been an increase, based upon valuation, 
in the Trust’s investments in the U.S.A. and 
the British Commonwealth, and a corre- 
sponding decrease in Great Britain. Valua- 
tion figures are not always a dependable guide 
to the movement of investments, but in this 
case they do reflect the changes which have 
been made. So far the Trust has neither 
received nor taken into account any sums In 
respect of double tax relief on U.S.A. invest- 
ments. 


SUCCESSFUL ISSUES 


During the year Robert Benson, Lonsdale 
and Company, Limited, have again sponsored 
a number of successful issues. The incidence 
of taxation, which restricts the accumulation 
of adequate reserves of capital, and the 
enhanced level of prices which makes capital 
investment, whether in stocks or in plant, 
so much more expensive, make it difficult 
for industrial companies to find the money 
they require from their own resources, and 
tend to force them to seek fresh capital from 
the market. These conditions are reflected 
by the increasing number of applications for 
fresh capital which are now being submitted 
to the company. The company has also 
turned its attention towards the financing of 
the development of industrial and raw 
material resources within the Empire, for 
which a very real demand exists, and during 
the past twelve months three such issues 
have been made and others are under con- 
sideration. Whether or not this prospective 
business matecrialises, however, is to a great 
extent dependent on market conditions 
which, in these days, are impossible to fore- 
cast. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend as recommended 
was approved. 


PURNELL AND SONS, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The sixteenth ordinary general meeting of 
Purnell and Sons, Limited, was held on 
July 14th in London, Mr W. Harvey (chair- 
man and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement :— 

Once again, it is a pleasure to be in the 
position to submit to you accounts which, 
having regard to the general trading conditions 
throughout the country, cannot, I believe, be 
considered other than satisfactory. 


FACTORS AFFECTING PROFIT 


Naturally you will be interested in the 
reasons for the decrease in the net profit, as 
compared with the preceding year. During 
the year under review there have been wage 
increases and the cost of materials has also 
risen, and having regard to the position of the 
industry generally, your directors deemed it 
inadvisable to pass on to the customer the 
whole of these increased costs. In addition, 
in furtherance of the policy of the company, 
the quality of the goods produced has been 
improved without correspondingly increasing 
prices, with the result that turnover has been 
largely maintained and the goodwill of the 
customer further consolidated. 

Although, no doubt, you have seen from 
other company reports the harsh effect of 
taxation on industry, I should be failing in my 
duty if I did not draw your attention to the 
factor that out of a profit of £571,950 no less 
a sum than £331,147 has had to be provided 
foc taxation on profits, leaving the share- 
holders—who provide all the capital and take 
all the risks—with 8s. 5d. in the pound of 
profit earned ; one also has to remember that 
possibly many of these shareholders have to 
meet surtax on the dividends they receive. 


The proposed final dividend, if approved, 
will make the total distribution to the ordinary 
shareholders a slightly increased percentage 
over the distribution for 1948 on the old 
capital. 

The consolidated balance sheet shows that 
the current assets exceed the current liabilities 
by just over £200,000. 

The Inland Revenue Authorities have now 
discharged practically the whole of the excess 
profits tax, post war refund, against current 
tax liabilities and consequently the item which 
appeared on the asset side of the balance sheet 
in 1948 has disappeared and the provision for 
taxation accordingly reduced. In order that 
the figures shall be more easily comparable, 
the 1948 figures have been similarly amended. 


WORKS IN FULL PRODUCTION 


It is encouraging to be able to report that 
the company’s works are in full production 
and that although faced with keener competi- 
tion and the desire of your directors to give the 
customer good value for money, I see no 
reason to doubt that the present year’s results 
will again be satisfactory. 

I should like, in no formal manner but with 
real sincerity, to pay tribute to my colleagues 
on the board, all of whom give their full time 
to the service of the company, and also to 
express my very hearty thanks to the staff and 
workpeople whose wholehearted support make 
possible the satisfactory results shown by the 
accounts. 

The report was adopted. 


UNITED SERDANG 
(SUMATRA) RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 4% 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of The United Serdang (Sumatra) Rubber 
Plantations Limited was held on June 19th. 
Mr H. Eric Miller, the chairman, presided. 

After dealing with the domestic affairs of 
the company, with especial reference to the 
drastic effect of the new Indonesian exchange 
and monetary regulations, the chairman 
said : — 

The United Serdang Company and others 
in the “H. and C.” group have a very large 
stake in Indonesia, and it is up to us to 
co-operate, so far as lies in our power, with 
those new leaders of Indonesia who have the 
best interests of their country and people at 
heart. 

The problems facing the new rulers of 
Indonesia will tax their capacity to the 
utmost. The first essential is that they should 
restore and maintain law and order with a 
firm hand, but that is not easy in their wide- 
spread archipelago, where racial feelings have 
run high in each island from time 
immemorial. A major development in the 
political field is the recent move towards 
the establishment of a unitary state quite 
different from the proposed Federation on 
which the Round Table Conference had 
reached agreement. Discussions towards 
unification are now in progress, but the 
complications are such that it is not possible 
to forecast the outcome. 


EVENTS IN KOREA 
Events in Korea are having their reper- 
cussions further afield and are liable to 
stimulate communist activities everywhere. 
Until the political and economic conditions 
in Indonesia justify our taking a reasonably 
confident view of the future, we cannot 
attempt to frame any long-term policy, but 
= continue to make the best of things as 
are. 
ashington advices indicate that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is rais- 
ing the output of the synthetic plants at 
present in operation to the limit of their 
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capacity and is to reopen idle p| 

of producing an additional 75,000 pone 
G.R.S. and 13,000 tons of Buty! yearly ei 
it will be some months before the additio = 
supplies are forthcoming. Output wil] sa 
be running at the rate of 500,000 /559.91 
tons of G.R.S. and 75,000 tons of Butyl 


U.S.A. CONSUMPTION 

_ This step-up in synthetic output, 
ing to the Wall Street Journal, js intended 
in the first place to enable the Munition 
Board to buy more natural rubber for the, 
stockpile. When the Study Group met ex\y 
in May this year, U.S.A. consumption : 
1950 was estimated at 600,000 tons of neturd 
and 425,000 tons of synthetic, together 
1,025,000 tons, but demand for tyres is so 
insistent that actual consumption may wei 
be 100,000/125,000 tons higher. Demand ; 
the rest of the world is likewise strong, 

There is an acute shortage of nearvy 
rubber and there is likely to be a reid 
market for all shipments as they com 
forward. The discount at which forward 
positions are quoted, as compared with 
nearby rubber, is, however, an_ indication 
that the present spot price is considered t» 
be too high, and not in the best interes: 
of the industry. The price of many strategi: 
materials has risen lately and however much 
we dislike violent fluctuations I am afraid 
they will have to be faced so long as abnor- 
mal tension continues. 

The report was adopted, and the divider! 
of 4 per cent. was approved. 


W. AND J. GLOSSOP, 
LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
W. and J. Glossop, Limited, was held ia 
London on July 19th, Mr Henry Stephenson, 
the chairman, presiding. 

ae chairman, in the course of his speech. 
said : — 

Your board consider the year’s results 
satisfactory, taking into consideration the 
restrictions which have been imposed—and 
are still maintained—on road expenditure 
Turnover is much the same as last year, bu’ 
keener competition and rising costs have 
caused a reduction in trading profits © 
£45,332 2s. 4d., as compared with {65,04 
2s. last year. We are, however, able 0 
recommend a final dividend of 15 per ceat 
(less tax) on the ordinary shares—making ! 
total of 25 per cent. for the year, and a fini 
dividend of 15 per cent. (less tax) on the 
employees’ shares, which is the same 4s 1s 
year. 

We continue to preserve and extend 0! 
plant and organisation so as to be i 4 
position to cope with the increased business 
we ultimately expect, though such increased 
business has not materialised so far. The 
Government’s economic policy has 0 
favoured our operations and although incteas 
ingly vast sums are being collected from road 
users, there appears to be continued reluc- 
tance to allow road schemes to be developed 
on the scale required. Whilst I hesitate © 
forecast future results, and the immediate 
outlook is far from encouraging, I can “ 
express my belief that circumstances 
ultimately prevail which will compel a muci 

eater expenditure on the road systems * 

is country, and when that time gomes, ¥ 
.intend to take our full part. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesda) 
of each week and should be address? 
to: 


accord. 


in 





The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


‘or the week ended July 15, 1950, total 
ants revenue was £50,902,.000 against 
ordinary expenditure of £55,895,000 and _ issues 
to sinking funds £510,000. Thus, including 
sinking fund alloe ations of £3,658,000 the surplus 
accrued since April Ist is £40,550,000 compared 
with a deficit of £27,291,000 for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 


eceipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousand) 








— April 1,/April 1,! 

Revenue mate, | 1949 1950 | Week | Week 
(1950-5 to | to fended ended 
July July | July | July 
| ee ee 8 16, 15 


1949 | 1950 | 1949 1950 























ORDINARY 
REVENUE 

Income Tax...... 1388000; 224,504 220,550; 21,435 19,585 
nn pe errr 120,0 25,200 25,200; 1,000 600 
Estate, etc., Duties 195, 53,400 57,45 3,600 3,400 
Soi o's as ss 50 15,000 14,415 1,000 900 
Profits Tax .... 270 60,060 52,320) 4,000, 2,950 
RAR 16,900 3,90 600 200 
Other Inland Rev. 70 Aa ced 
SpecialC ontributn. | 9,700 1,77 500 100 

Total Inland Rev. aa2s004 404,¢ 834 375, eT 32, 135 21, 135 
Custeat....scckaks | 870, 650, 233, 914 249, 278) 13, 671 14, 782 
Excise i... ..c00. 713, +150) 166,800 177,500: 4,700 4.400 
Total Customs and 

Bxeciee: ss cacies 1583800) 400,714 426, 77 38, 371 19, 182 
Motor Duties..... 56,0 6, 484! 6, eld 6: 22 
Surplus WarStores 35,000) 27,901 10,446 
Surplus Receipts 

from Trading...| 85,00 4,045 25,97 
P.O. (Net Receipts) os 
Wireless Licences. 13,00) 2, 240 
Sundry Receipts..| 27, i 
Miscell. Receipts 5,369 4628 ... 3,196 

(in.Crown Lands) 70,00, 18,863 19, 760, 55 167 


870, 450 872,287 61,1 240 50, 902 


Total Ord. Rev... | 





41,750 “4 2,450; 2,200 
2,328 


Srir-BaLancinc 

Post Office....... 172,1 

Income Tax on 
E.P.T. Refunds 5,79 


2, 850, 234 79 


Total ........... 40756 50" 914 528 920, 037 53,924 53, 181 







P EAC equer 
to meet payments 
({ thousand) 





















Esti- [April 1,)April 1 
Expenditure mate, | 1949 | 1950 | Week | Week 
1950-5 to | to ended | ended 


July | Julv | July 


15, 


JRDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. and Man. of 





Nat. Debt..... | 490, 5,938 5,589 
Payments to N.j} 

NN iis dix, 36, 
Other Cons. Fund! 

Services ....... J 256 
WO 5.65 ies. os | 537, 


1291806 


Total Ord. Expd. . 345506 
Sinking Funds... . is 


Supply Services .. 





894,796 828, a 80,138 55, 895 
2,944 3,658 160 510 


Total _. set 


SeELF-BALaNncine | 
Post Office... .... 
Income Tax on| 

E.P.T. Refunds. | 


Petal 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by £937,557 to 
£2,701,377, the other operations for the week increased 
the gross National Debt by £12,120,452 to £26,190 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousand) 


Cotton (Centralized Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(3) . 3,646 
NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 
Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1948 . 450 


Pia, MOINES ooo ute ba at ae ok cus g 96 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949, s. 3(2) 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 3(1)........ 7,1 
Overseas Resources Development Act, 1948, s. 17(1) 

DWN PONE ooo ce 
Miscellaneous Financial Provisions Act, 1946 -— 

Sec, 2(1) War Damage : War Damage ‘Commission 3,000 

Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Postwar Credits 342 





31,201 


{ 
i 
} 





CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


Receipts PAYMENTS 


| Tre asury Bills 12,099 Nat. Savings Certs. 1,200 
Tax Reserve Certs. 1,155 | 24% Def. Bonds. 175 
Other Debt :— 3% Def. Bonds 430 
Internal ....... 10,753 Other Debt :--— 
| External ...... 2 
| Wavs & Means Ad- 
} Vances . 1,580 
Treasury Deposit 
Receipts ....... 8,500 
24 1,007 | 11,887 















FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 


Ways and 


Treasury M * Trea- 
Bills Ad — 2 sury Total 
Date Tat oe De- } Float- 
Bank | posits ing 
Tender’ Tap Public ot by Debt 


Eng- | Banks 


land 


Depts. 








| July 16} 2210-0 2288- 





1950 
April 22] 2920-0 | 1959-2] 447-6 |... | 455-0 [5781-8 
. 29]2930-0 1917-9] 436-3 | 1. | 455-0 [5739-2 
May 6] 2960-0) 1872-9] 420-0 | 4-8 | 430-0 | 5687-7 
» 13]3000-0' 1865-4] 416-2] ... | 410-0 } 5691-6 
” 20] 3020-0 | 1839-4] 437-9}... | 410-0 | 5707-3 
” 27] 3050-0 1812-0] 439-1 | 4-0 | 400-0 | 5705-1 
June 3) 3070-0) 1838-2] 431-2 ia 390-0 1 5729-4 
» 10)3080-0 1765-2] 413-2 ice 380-0 | 5638-4 
 17/3090-0| 1784-8} 411-9 2-0 | 370-0 | 5638-7 
 2413100-0' 1769-7] 421-4) 4-0 | 350-0 | 5645-1 
~ 30] 4856-9 | 404-2 12-5 | 350-0 | 5623-6 
July 8} 3120-0 | 2034-9] 387-4 “3 
. 15} 3120-0 | 2046. -9 -3 








TREASURY BILLS 


(£ million) 












er 
















Amount — Cent 
Date of » ay ss Allotted 
Tender | of Allot a 
ifered ea APplied Allotted ment Min. 
a ! che Rate 


July 16 | 170-0 293-8 | 170-0] 10 5-56 46 
1950 

| Apri 114 1 230-0 301-8 | 230-0] 10 2-90 67 

21 | 230-0 306-4 | 230-0} 10 2-82 65 

» 28 | 240-0 337-1 | 240-0] 10 2-84 60 

May 250-0 337-6 250-0] 10 4-30 3 

» 12 | 240-0 313-0 | 240-0] 10 3-03 68 

" 19 | 250-0 312-5 250-0] 10 3-13 73 

» ©6261 240-0 | 293-5 240-0] 10 3-47 77 

June 2 | 240-0 343-5 240-0] 10 2-64 57 

» 9 | 240-0 | 317-8 | 240-0] 10 3-08 67 

» 16 | 240-0 | 299-6 240-0] 10 3-33 75 

, 23 | 240-0 | 315-4 | 240-0] 10 3-06 68 

» BO | 240-0 | 302-4 | 240-0] 10 3-21 73 

July 7 | 240-0 | 306-4 240-0] 10 3-19 72 

14 | 240-0 | 327-1 | 240-01 10 2-90 63 


| for at £99 17s. 5d., 
| accepted in full. 
| million are being offered for July 21st. 


le 

On July 14th aqpereions for 91 day bills to be paid 
from July l7th to July ‘ 
to Saturday as to about 63 per cent of the amount applied 
and applications at higher prices were 
‘Treasury Bills to a maximum of £240 
For the week 


| ending July 22nd the banks will be asked for Treasury 
| deposits to a maximum of £25 million at 182 days. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 







Week Ended 


July 9, | July 8, 
1949 1950 








































Savings Certificates :-— 
ES SO eS ren 2,100 | 1,900 24,450 
Repayments ............ 3, 650 2,600 36,000 
Net Savings ............ yr. 550 \Dr. 700 r 11,550 
Defence Bonds :-— a a 
POPU sos eodeaeeediue 545 380 4,955 
Repayments ..........-. 904 1,085 15,348 
Net Savings ............ 359 Dr. 05 Dr 10,393 
P.O. and Trustee Savings ————_— '—_—____ ;$-—_—_—— 
Banks :— 
en Se 13,841 | 15,352 | 176,893 
Repayments .......+...- 14,959 | 15, 325 185,802 
Net Savings ..........+. Dr. 8,909 
Total Net Savings......... 2,027 \Drl, 378 Dv 30,852 
Interest on certificates repaid 533 | 567 7,742 
Interest accrued. .......... 2,352 | 2,398 33,533 
Change in total remaining 
Sovabed Bet ae aly a + 208 Ly 453 t— 5,061 








22nd were accepted dated Monday | 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 19, 1950 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 


f 
Notes Issued:- 11,015,100 


Govt. Debt... 


In Circulation 1311,443,709' Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1338,267,635 
partment .. 38,913,114 Other Secs... . 704,150 
Coin (other 
than gold). . 13,115 
Amt. of Fid.—— 
Issue . . 1350, 0 100, { 00 


Gold Coin and 
Bullion {at 








248s. Od. per 
oz. fine). .... 356,823 
1350,356,823 | 1350,356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
f { 
Capital in... 14,553,000 Govt. Sees.... 568,651,441 
MU fiid nie y 3,711,290 Other Secs.:— 40,037,637 
Public Deps.:- 240,718,688 Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 11,978,526 Advances... 15,069,230 
H.M. Treas. Securtiies.... 24,968,407 
Special Acct. 228,740,162 
Other Deps.:- 395,323,334 
Bankers. .... 300,127,797 | Notes........ 38,913,114 
Other Accts... 95,195,537 | Coin. .....+. ‘ 6,704,120 
654,306,312 | 654,306,312 


° paindny Toe Savings Banks, Commissioner 
of National Debt end Dividend Accounts. 


manpisear"s - ANALYSIS 


1960 








july 
0 § | 


July 
i 2 


| July 
ig 

ssue Dept, : 

Notes in circulation... .. 


t 
302-6 1308-4 1311-4 
Notes in banking depart- 


WES ic ii Cite ces 47-8 41-9 38-9 
Government debt and 

Cnn Soo. cecsane 1349-2 1349-3.1349-3 
Other securities......... 0-8 0-7 0-7 
NN Res St ais er ckiwen 0-4 0-4 


Valued at s. per fine oz... 


0-4 
248/0 248/0| 248/0 
Banking Dept. :-— | 


Deposits :— 
blic Accounts ........ 13-4, 18-6) 12-06 
Treasury Special Account 217-9 228-7; 228-7 
ME 5 oiicccesutuese= 292-4 282-9) 300-1 
CPSs Sh cinssdguadeae 97-1 96-2 95-2 
EERE; xc runkevs tenes 620-8 626-5, 636-0 
Securities :-— 
Government. ...ccoseses 537-6 553-4 568-7 
Discounts, €tC....csesess 23-1; 18-2; 15-1 
GN ace ces neces 24-0' 24-5 25-0 
TOs wiasccaans coupe 584-7, 596-1 608-7 
Banking dept. res......... 54: 3 48-5 45-6 
% % 
PEE cv connbsnnnae %4- 7 3-9. 7-2 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1,300 million to £1,350 
million on June 27, 1950. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorized 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows :-— 
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TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


If you are trading with or contemplating establishing a plant 
in Canada or in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 


Through 330 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
we can provide information on business conditions, exchange 
regulations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 


Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1. 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £18,000,006 

ASSETS EXCEED €112,000,000 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €207 000.000 
(1949 Accounts) 


HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR ADVERTISING COST? 


The answer cun be p= by a professional organisation. It is a 
measure of costs and possibilities: an equation between capital, 
profit and potential market, short term and long term. vhirty 
years of planned advertising have produced the evidence on which to 
base your successful campaign. If you would like to know how we 
can help you, write for the pamphlet, “How much should your 
advertising cost?”’ 


ROBERT BRANDON AND PARTNERS, LTD., 
Advertising and Public Relations, 
45, Dover Street, London. W.1. REGent 0901/2. 8. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
Applications are invited for a Research Fellowship in Economics, 
Salary £500 per annum with F.S.S.U. Applications to be lodged by 
July 31, 1950. Particulars and form of application may be obtained 
from the undersigned. 
The University, Aberdeen. 


-———- 


H. J. _Butchart, Secretary. 
SOUTHERN DIVISION—BRITISH ELECTRICITY 
AUTHORITY 
PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT 
INVISIONAL SECRETARY'S DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited for a position on the staff of the Divisional 
Seoretary dealing with managerial and organisational problems 
arising within the Division. 

Candidates must have had a sound general education and preference 
will be given to applicants In possession of a recognised professional 
qualification, Experience of the organisation of a large industrial 
concern will be an advantage. 

The commencing salary will depend on the qualifications and 
experience .. the applicant, and will be within the range £705—£900 
per annum. Alternatively a man with the necessary basic training 
and little experience in this type of post would be considered at a 
salary in the next lower grade—£630—£705. 

The post is superannuable and subject to a medical examination. 


Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned, and 
50 


should be returned lot later than August 31, 1950. 
British Electricity House, P. D, A. OLIVER, 
High Street, 


Portsmouth, Divisional Secretary. 


DO YOU SELL RETAIL? 
Opportunity sought by young man aged 34, B.Com., with thorough 


training in Retail Management and Control. Not content with 


present salary of £1.200, is willing to be paid by results. Resi 
London.—Box 450. ae sident 





DUSTRIES—SOUTH AFRICA. South African Finance, Shipping, 
Insurance Organisation, established fifty years, invites corres- 
pondence with Industrialists and others desirous extending opera- 
tions South Africa. Complete facilities available for ndling, 


Storage in Bonded or Duty d Warehouses, Depot Stock Holdi 
and *“Bistribution. Railway Ridings. Scales and Collections. Gon 


offices and facilities at all ports and principal centres. Substantial 
Property and Real Estate Owners, extensive U.K. interests, 
undoubted in all respects. South African Director now visiting 
U.K., available interviews with view co-operation and participation. 
Absolute discretion assured.—Write Box M 869, Willings, 362, Gray’s 
Inn.@oad, London, W.C.1. 


| NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


| Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 





declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, payable 
September 15, 1950, to shareholders of record at the close 
of business August 11, 1950. 

By Order of the Board, 

J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 


Toronto, 
July 19, 1950. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID we ose 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 


as at 28th February, 1950 e+e £97 496,902 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, w. 









£4,500,000 \ 
£2,400 ,000 


€3,191,431 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION LIMITED 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend (No. 193) 


of 25 per cent has this day been declared on the issued Capital 
of the Corporation in respect of the year ending September 30, 1959. 
This Dividend is payable, less Income Tax at 9s, in the £, on and 
after October 20, 1950, to all Stockholders on the Registers on 
August 31, 1950. 

THE TRANSFER BOOKS will be closed from September 1 to 7, 
1950, both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Dividend Lists. 


By Order of the Board, 
E. W. MORGAN. Secretary. 
Registered address: 10, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. July 18, 1950. 


BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend (No. 26) 
of 10 per cent has this day been DECLARED on the issued Capital 
of the Company in respect of the year ending September 30, 1950. 
This Dividend is payable, less Income Tax at 9s, in the £ on and 
after October 20, 1950, to all Stockholders on the Reg. cers on 
August 31, 1950. 

THE TRANSFER BOOKS will be closed from September 1 to 7, 
1950, both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Dividend Lists, 


By Order of the Board, B W. MORGAN. s 
5 . y, Secretary. 
tegistered address: 10, Old Jewry, London, E.C,2, July 18, 1950. 





FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 
The shifting of the international centre of gravity from Europe to 
the Far East demands the urgent attention of every responsible 
organisation in Britain. Is your company or association in a postl- 
tion correctly and objectively to follow and interpret events and 
trends in this evolutionary part of the world? If not, there is some- 
thing radically wrong with your political intelligence and economic 
research services, 
For expert advice and assistance from an internationally recog- 
nised specialist on current Far Eastern Affairs, based on 16 years 


first-hand experience at all levels, with wide and influential contacts, 
write Box 463. 








] IRECTOR-GENERAL Manager (43), engineering background and 

unbroken record of success, now earning £3,500 p.a. and resident 
in the North, being influenced by domestie circumstances, seeks an 
appointment in the Southern half of England, Wide experience in 
administration, home and export commerce, and finance (including 
company formation) could be free in 3-6 months. Implicit confidence 
will be observed.—Box 475. 
AEARRE TENG executive required by leading advertising agency. 
avi The post will involve direct contact with clients who include 
some of the largest producers of consumer s for the home 
market. The man we need must be capable of analysing their sales 
problems and interpreting them in Chae of merchandising and 
promotional policy. His experience should include selling or sales 
promotion and he should have some training in economics and 


statiotics. Write giving details of experience and qualifications to 
x ° 


POWERS SAMAS 21 Column installation for sale, 2 








Tabulator, Sorter and two automatic See gale, Aime! a 

INDUSTRIAL BOOKS @ WORKS BOOKLETS 

LABOUR RELATIONS @ SALES LITERATURE 
HOUSE ORGANS @ RECRUITMENT 


Specialists in the planning and production of literature 
for industrial units of 250 to 25,000 employees, 


GAVIN STAREY 


Industrial Liaison Ltd 


17, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Central 1464/2579 
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